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ERRORS IN MACAULAY. 


Ir may be interesting to place on record 
some of the errors discovered during a careful 
reading of the third chapter of Macaulay’s 
‘History.’ I refer to the sixth (1850) 
edition of vol. i., but the errors are repeated 
in every edition within reach. 


I. Errors oF REFERENCE. 


1. On p. 311 ‘ Evelyn’s Diary, June 2, 
1675,” is given as the authority for a state- 
ment about the thousands of deer in Enfield. 
The year should be 1676. 

2. In the edition from which I quote the | 
authority for a statement respecting the | 
city of Norwich (p. 337) is correctly given | 
as ‘* Journal of E. Browne, son of Sir Thomas | 
Browne,” but in later editions the has | 


become 7’. 


3. Sir Robert Clayton’s dining-room is. 
described by Evelyn under the (not, 
as stated in a note on p. 351, the 20th)! 
|lages, or mansions, do not justify any 


of September, 1672. 


4. The reference to Thoresby’s Diary on 
p. 372 should be the 31st (not the 3rd) of 
August, 1712. 

5. The reference to Pepys’s Diary on the 
same page should be the 1/th (and not the 
12th) of June, 1668. 


TI. Errors IN QUOTATIONS. 


From an examination of several of his 
writings I infer that Macaulay when quoting 
English poetry trusted to his memory, 
because, though he always gives the sense 
and the rhythm correctly, he often fails to 
give the ipsissima verba. 

1. In the sixth line of the passage from 
Dryden’s ‘Cymon and Iphigenia’® given in 
the foot-note beginning on p. 291 “time ” 
should be times. 

2. In the first line of the passage from 
Butler quoted on p. 396 *‘ words * should be 
ends, and in the second line “‘ and” should 
be or. 

3. In the first line of the passage from 
Dryden quoted on p. 406 *‘ the * should be 
our. 

III. OrHeR Errors. 


1. The poet Gray in his ‘Journal of a 
Tour in the Lakes* writes under 3 Oct., 
1769 :—- 

‘* There is a little path [from Borrowdale] wind- 
ing over the Fells, and for some weeks in the year 
passable to the dalesmen; but the mountains 
know well that these innocent people will not 
reveal the mysteries of their ancient kingdom, the 
reign of Chaos and Old Night. Only I learned 
that this dreadful road, dividing again, leads, one 
branch to Ravenglas and the other to Hawks- 
head 
Macaulay accepts the implication that 
Ravenglas is in the neighbourhood of Borrow- 
dale, but transforms the rest of the passage 
thus :— 

‘Even after the accession of George III. the 
path over the Fells from Borrowdale to Ravenglas 
was still a secret carefully kept by the dalesmen, 
some of whom had probably in their youth escaped 
from the pursuit of justice by that road.” —P. 285, 

2. ‘* At Flodden the right wing of the victorious 

army was led by the Admiral of England.’— 
P. 300. 
Even if it is permissible to speak of the 
right wing of an army formed as Surrey’s was 
at Flodden, Lord Thomas Howard (whom 
Macaulay probably had in mind) did not 
lead it. 

3. ‘‘In the drawings of English landscapes 
made in that age for the Grand Duke Cosmo 
scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and numerous 
tracts, now rich with cultivation, appear as bare as 
Salisbury Plain.’”’—P. 310. 


A good many ‘of the illustrations to the 
Duke’s travels, being views of towns, vil- 
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inference as to the presence or absence of 
hedges, and the accuracy of a surveyor’s 
plan can hardly be expected from an 
artist’s sketch. 

4, “Almost the only important theological 
works which came forth from a rural parsonage 
were those of George Bull, afterwards Bishop of 
St. David’s; and Bull never would have pro- 
duced those works had he not inherited an estate, 
by the sale of which he was enabled to collect a 
library such as probably no other country clergy- 
man in England possessed.’’—P. 331. 


The first part of this statement has been 
several times circumstantially controverted. 
The authority given for the second is Nelson’s 
‘ Life.’ This is what Nelson says :— 

‘*Mr. Bull wrote and published this his learned 
and judicious Treatise, of the Defence of the 
Nicene Faith, during the time he was Rector of 
Suddington, where he had now continued about 
twenty-seven years; and for twenty years of 
that time had no other preferment in the Church, 
but those two parishes united after the manner 
that hath been already related, the income 
whereof did not amount to above 1001. a year, 
clear of taxes. He found himself very early 
under a necessity of making such a provision of 
books, as might enable him to carry on his 
theological studies, which cost him _ several 
hundred pounds, for he was placed at a distance 
from any public library, which is a great advan- 
tage to those who can enjoy such a benefit. His 
family grew numerous by a large stock of children, 
who were to be maintained and educated ;_ his 
friends were always received with great hospi- 
tality, and the poor with a charity that bordered 
upon profuseness ;_ with all this he had several 
great losses, and had no great talent in that 
wisdom which consisteth in managing an estate 
to the best advantage; by these means he was 
reduced to great straits, and by degrees, was under 
a necessity of selling his patrimonial estate, to 
maintain himself in the service of the Church,”’— 
Ed. 1713, p. 347. 

5. “Sir Dudley North expended 4,000/..... 
on the rich furniture of his reception rooms in 
Basinghall Street.’”’-—P. 351. 

Roger North (whose ‘ Life? Macaulay gives 
a3; authority) says (ed. 1826, iii. 134) :— 

‘* He parted with his house in Basinghall Street 
and took that great one behind Goldsmiths’ Hall 
...-He furnished it richly, especially one state 
apartment of divers rooms in file. The whole 
cost him at least 4,000/.” 

6. ‘“ Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in 
danger of losing his way on the great North Road 
between Barnby Moor and Tuxford.”-—P. 372. 


Thoresby says (21 Oct., 1680) that through 
the drunkenness of a companion, who 
“would not stir a foot farther than Tux- 
ford,” he ‘‘ had to ride alone eight tedious 
long miles in a place easy enough to mistake 
the way in, especially in a dark evening over 
Shirewood Forest.” 


7. ‘*‘ He [Thoresby] was afterwards detained at 
Stamford four days on account of the state of the 


roads, and then ventured to proceed only because 
fourteen members of the House of Commons, who 
were going up in a body to Parliament with guides 
and numerous attendants, took him into their 
company.”’—P. 372. 

The delay was caused not by the “ state of 
the roads,” but ‘‘ the prodigious quantity of 
snow’ (Diary, 30 Dec., 1708); and there 
were not fourteen members of the House of 
Commons. What Thoresby says is that, 
“having the encouragement of some of the 
Scotch gentry, who must of necessity be at the 
Parliament at the time appointed, we ventured 
upon our journey (being fourteen in company) ; 
having the post and a guide, we found some part 
road better than we expected.”—3 Jan., 

8. ‘ Vanbrugh....described with great humour 
the way in which a country gentleman....went 
up to London. On that occasion all the exertions 
of six beasts, two of which had been taken from the 
plough, could not save the family coach from being 
imbedded in a quagmire.’’—P. 376. 

What Vanbrugh says is :— 

“They have added two cart-horses to the four 
old geldings.”’—‘ Journey to London,’ I. i. 

He does not mention a quagmire. 

9. ‘‘ Cotton seems, from his ‘ Angler,’ to have 

found room for his whole library in his hall 
window.’’—P. 392, foot-note. 
Nothing can be inferred as to the number 
of Cotton’s own books from the fact that 
Piscator says to Viator (chap. x.): ‘‘ I will 
myself dress you this dish of fish for your 
dinner ; walk but into the parlour [not the 
hall], you will find one book or other in the 
window to entertain you the while.” 
Churchill Babington has already pointed out 
that, even if a personal application could be 
given to the passage, Cotton would have 
most of his books in a Jibrary or study. 

10. ‘*‘ For the copyright [of the Fables] Dryden 

received 2501.’—P. 401. 
The contract to which Macaulay refers says 
that the sum was 250 guineas for the first 
edition. Dryden also received some hun- 
dreds for the complimentary Epistles and 
Dedications ; and his widow received fifty 
guineas for the second edition. 

11. ‘* The second edition was not required 
till the author had been ten years in his grave.”’— 
P. 401. 

Dryden died in 1700; the second edition 
was published in 1713. 


IV. QUERIES. 

1. -In a foot-note on p. 282 some lines are 
said to be quoted from ‘Great Britain’s 
Beauty, 1671. I have failed to find this 
poem in the Catalogue of the British Museum 
(probably because I do not know the 
author’s name), but the title closely 
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resembles an entry in Lowndes: ‘ Great 
Britain’s Glory, or a brief Description of the 
Splendor and Magnificence of the Royal Ex- 
change....presented to the Merchants of 
London,’ 1672. 

2. ‘ Raleigh....served during many years as a 

soldier in France, the Netherlands, and Ireland.” — 
P. 300. 
Did Raleigh ever serve in the Nether- 
lands? and can his service in France 
and Treland be said to extend over “ many 
years” ? 

3. ‘* From him [Sir Christopher Mings] sprang 
by a singular kind of descent a line of valiant and 
expert sailors. His cabin boy was Sir John 
Narborough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Nar- 
borough was Sir Cloudesley Shovel.’’—P. 303. 
Is there any proof that Narborough ever was 
cabin boy to Mings ? and is there any proof 
that Shovel began his career under Nar- 
borough ? 

4. “ Patrick [preached] at St. Paul’s, Covent 

Garden.’ —P. 330. 
John Patrick, the champion of Protestant- 
ism, was a preacher at the Charterhouse 
from 1671 till his death in 1695. When was 
he connected with St. Paul’s ? 

5. The Christian name of Heming, the 
‘ingenious projector’ who devised a plan 
for lighting London, is given (p. 361) as 
Edward. The ‘D.N.B.,> which quotes 
Macaulay’s account as sole authority, gives 
the name as Edmund. Which is right ? 
Neither Christian name nor surname is 
mentioned in the lines ‘On the Late In- 
vention of the New Lights,’ published in 
‘State Poems continued from the time of 
O. Cromwel to the year 1697* (1719), 
p. 243. 

6. “If the King notified his pleasure.... 
that a libertine baronet should be made a peer 
the gravest counsellors after a little murmuring 


submitted.’ —P. 364. 

Macaulay supports his statement by a 
foot-note: ‘‘See....Clarendon’s account 
of the way in which Sir George Savile was 
made @ peer.” 

Clarendon gives (‘ Life,’ ed. 1759, iii. 566) 
an account of the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Duke of York to induce Charles to make 
Savile a viscount. Does he anywhere give 
an account of a successful effort ? 


Miss Foxcroft in her ‘ Life of the First 


Marquis of Halifax * (i, 39) quotes the pas- | nursed as a weakly infant. 


not want his readers to realize it—did not 
want his pet Halifax to be associated in their 
minds with a discreditable incident. 

7. ‘‘Ray made a new classification of birds 
and fishes.’’—P. 409. 
Did he? Was not Macaulay misled by 
the title of the duodecimo that Ray pub- 
lished in 1674, ‘A Collection of English 
Words not in General Use....with Cata- 
logues of English Birds and Fishes * ? 

8. ‘‘ Even the designs for the coin were made by 
French medallists.”’—P. 412. 
Were not the engravers to the Mint during 
the Stuart Period Nicolas Briot (a French- 
man), Thomas Rawlins (an Englishman), 
Thomas Simon (possibly an Englishman, 
certainly not a Frenchman), and John 
Roettiers (a Dutchman) ? 


I have said nothing of the opinions that 
some people may deem erroneous, nor have 
I noted the many instances of Macaulay’s 
characteristic fault—making a statement 
more general than the authority quoted 
for it warrants. Davin Satmon. 

Swansea. 


THE CRADLE OF HENRY 
OF MONMOUTH. 

Owinc to a question asked me by Mr. 
Lionel Cust early in last year concerning the 
asserted, and not unsuspected, pedigree of 
the fine fourteenth-century cradle formerly 
in the possession of W. J. Braikenridge of 
Clevedon, Somerset, and now at Windsor 
Castle, it has seemed appropriate that such 
particulars as I have gathered regarding 
its former owner and a rival cradle (that 
now at Badminton) should find a place in 
‘N. & 

The main fact is that there are two ancient 
cradles which have long belonged to Glou- 
cestershire, and both have equally claimed 
to be that in which Henry V. was rocked 
as an infant. Since, however, the Bad- 
minton cradle, though extremely interesting, 
cannot be older than the sixteenth century 
(and is probably no earlier than Elizabethan 
days), it would seem unnecessary to refer 
further to it in this connexion. Neverthe- 
less, this Tudor cradle came from the Vaughan 
family at Courtfield, near Ross, co. Mon- 
mouth, whither Henry V. was taken to be 
Probably to 


sage from Clarendon to which Macaulay this fact has been due the tradition that this 


refers, and adds in a foot-note: ‘He does cradle had been the royal one. 


Courtfield 


not seem to realize that the Savile in ques- lies at a distance of about seven miles from 


tion is identical with Halifax.” 


To me it is Monmouth. The cradle left Courtfield about 


inconceivable that Macaulay did not realize | 1830, and became the property of the Duke 
the identity. My own theory is that he did | of Beaufort at Troy House. 
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With regard to the earlier cradle, there 
seems no reason to question the pedigree given 
to it in the sale catalogue. It had belonged 
to the Rev. Peregrine Ball, Vicar of Newland, 
co. Glos., 1745/6-94. He, it is believed, 
claimed that it had descended to him from 
an ancestor who had performed the duty of 
male-rocker to the infant prince, and who 
bore the same name of Ball. Hence this 
cradle also must have been once at Court- 
field, where Lady Montacute, heiress of 
Thomas de Monthermer, had care of the 
child. In The London Magazine of March, 
1774 (p. 135), it is described as the cradle of 
Edward II., though doubtless in error. 

Mr. Ball’s son gave his heirloom to Mr. 
Whitehead of Hambrook, Frenchay, near 
Bristol, whence it probably came into the 
collection of Mrs. Barnes of Redland Hall, 
at the sale of which (22 Oct., 1833) the Rev. 
Mr. G. W. Braikenridge purchased it. It is 
described in Grose’s ‘ Antiquarian Reper- 
tory’ (vol. ii, pp. 371-2), 1808, and in 
Bingley’s ‘Tour through North Wales,’ 
1774, as well as in Coxe, 1801.* 

The cradle measures 3 ft. 9 in. in length, 
is 3ft. high, and is slung from a post at 
each end. It is surmounted by an eagle. 
‘There is no heraldic device upon it. 

Inquiries made at Newland and at Mon- 
mouth elicited not only no trace of the Rev. 
Peregrine Ball, but denials of his having 
been a vicar there ; nevertheless, he appears 

duly (Mr. F. 8. Hockaday tells me) in the 
rediscovered Diocesan Registers of co. Glos. 
_as having been presented to Newland by the 
Bishop of Llandaff, 11 Feb. 1745/6. 
The cradle is to be seen in the Hall of the 


Armoury at Windsor. 
Sr. BADDELEY. 


DR. JOHNSON’S BOOTS. 
Pror. RALEIGH edited in 1908 ‘ Johnson on 
Shakespeare.’ In his Introduction (p. xxviii) 
he refers to a point in Johnson’s notes missed 
by Boswell, and says further :— 

‘* Again, is it not certain that Boswell, if he 
had known it, would have told us that his hero 
wore his boots indifferently, either on either foot, 
and further, which is yet a stranger thing, believed 
that all other boot-wearers practise the same 
impartiality ? ” 

Prof. Raleigh goes on to refer to Johnson’s 
note upon a passage in ‘ King John.” The 
passage runs as follows (IV. ii. 197-8 ):— 
Slippers, which his nimble haste 
Has falsely thrust upon contrary feet. 


* Cf. The Times, 13 Feb., 1908. The cradle was 
-gold at Messrs. Christie’s, 27-28 Feb., 1908. 


The Doctor’s comment runs thus :— 

** T know not how the commentators understand 
this important passage, which, in Dr. Warburton’s 
edition, is marked as eminently beautiful, and, 
in the whole, not without justice. But Shake- 
speare seems to have confounded a man’s shoes 
with his gloves. He that is frighted or harried 
may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either 
shoe will equally admit either foot. The author 
seems to be disturbed by the disorder which he 
describes.” 

In a long and interesting letter to The 
Nation, dated 19 Aug., 1908, Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe refutes Prof. Raleigh’s conclusions. 
Inter alia Mr. Seccombe says :— 

“The lowest organizations of footgear. such as 
slippers (it should be superfluous to point out), 
are made without heels, and are interchangeable. 
For other reasons, the most highly organized forms 
of footgear, such as waders and jack-boots, are 
also made on the ‘straight’ principle. The 
jack-boot, for instance, which was at one time 
peculiar to the tribe of postilions, would have 
lost half its utility, so great was the friction of 
the right calf against the pole, had not the legs 
been interchangeable. But in the intermediate 
forms of shoe, or ‘ low,’ ‘ high-low,’ the tasselled 
Hessian (dear to the heart of Jos. Sedley), and 
the ‘lesser people’ of the boot tribe generally, 
no such lawless state of indifference can have 
ever prevailed ; and it is absurd to suppose that 
Johnson was oblivious of distinctions which were 
made in medieval armour, and were universally 
observed by the whole race of cordonniers from 
the time of St. Crispin downwards. Johnson 
slightly confuses counsel, it may be confessed, 
by using the word ‘shoe’ as a synonym for 
‘slipper,’ an effeminate word for which he ex- 
perienced a contempt similar to that he felt for the 
word ‘ liqueur,’ and for the French character.”’ 

Mr. Seccombe adds the interesting news 
that 
‘the boot with which Johnson by kicking a 
stone refuted Berkeley is said to be preserved in 
the library of Mr. A. M. Broadley, and, like his 
extra-illustrated edition of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale in 35 volumes elephant folio is said to be 
destined for the birthplace of the illustrious 
Imlac at Lichfield.” 

I note that slippers may be called ‘ inter- 
changeable,” but that the ordinary person, 
either in King John’s time or our own, would 
probably get the habit of putting one foot 
into one definite slipper, which would so 
fit it as to make the other seem less apt. 
In the first place, one foot is, I believe, 
generally bigger than the other, so that 
the wrong slipper would feel uncomfort- 
‘able on it. Callosities, too, of a painful 
| nature existing on one foot only might be 
/unduly pressed by a slipper which usually 
_ went weil on the other foot. 

_ I am not sufficiently expert in boots to 
say what is the footgear worn by Johnson 
'in the engraving of ‘Johnson in Touring 
| Garb’ which figures between pp. 220 and 
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221 of ‘ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale (John 
Lane, 1910). It looks as if he were wearing 
Wellingtons or Bluchers. I do not know if 
these were, or are, made indifferently for 
either foot ; but I have noted a reference in 
‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ (chap. xli.) 
to Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey’s ‘* shapeless 
tops, made regardless of the refinements of 
right and left,’ which ‘‘dangled at his 
horse’s sides like a couple of stable-buckets.”’ 


EASTER ON 27 Marcu.—Much has been 
written in ‘ N. & Q.’ about Easter falling on 
particular days, eg., Lady Day or St. 
Mark’s Day; but it does not appear that 
attention has been drawn to what occurs 
this year, viz., the coincidence of the eccle- 
siastical and civil anniversaries of the 
Resurrection. As is well known, an early 
and very generally accepted tradition placed 
the date of the Crucifixion on the 25th of 
March (the anniversary of the Annunciation), 
and consequently that of the Resurrection 
on the 27th. The Rev. Jonnson Batty in 
1878 (5 S. ix. 416) stated that ‘“‘ March 27 
is often in calendars described as ‘ Resur- 
rectio Domini,’ from a belief that the 
resurrection of our Lord actually took place 
on that day.” This belief was held by 
Dante, as appears by ‘ Conv.,’ iv. 23. When 
Easter so fell, it was considered to have 
fallen in its most proper place. Matthew 
Paris, in closing his history at the end of the 
year 1250, remarks that that was the first 
time that in a jubilee year Easter had 
occurred ‘‘ suo loco proprio, videlicet sexto 
Calendarum Aprilis’?; and he commemo- 
rates the event in the following verses :— 

Virginis a partu jam mille volumina Phcebus 

Cum bis centenis et quinquaginta peregit 

Annua ; sed visum non est sub tempore tanto 

Aprilis sexto fuerit quod Pascha Calendas 

Dum quinquagenus orbem percurreret annus ; 

Hoc tamen evenit anno, cul terminus hic est. 


R. D. Witson. 


PEIN OF THE HARTE = HALTER.—There 
is a curious slip in the ‘N.E.D.’ under 
‘Heart,’ I. 2=life. I find there a quotation 
from Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1548: ‘“ Com- 
maundyng, upon pein of the harte, that no 
man should once pass the sea with hym.” 
The conjunction of the words “ pain” and 
“heart probably diverted the distributor 
of the quotation from the real meaning of 
the expression. It is evidently the Englished 
sur peine de la hart, 7.e., of the halter (Littré, 
16th-cent. quotation). I do not find ‘ Harte’ 
in this sense in the ‘ N.E.D. 


I turn to ‘Halter. No etymology is 
given beyond cf. with L. capistrum, halter. 
But capistrum is only a halter in the sense 
of a head-stall; cabestre is the Provencal 
word. And there is no hint of a possible 
connexion between “halter,” the rope for 
a criminal’s neck, and “‘halse ” or “* hawse.”” 
the neck itself. The origin of hart is un- 
known to Littré. It means: 1, a withy to 
bind faggots; 2, a withy strong and supple 
enough to hang @ man with; 3, the hang- 
man’s rope. I surmise it to be related to 
our ‘‘ garth” or to the Dutch garde, both 
of similar meaning. EDWwarp NICHOLSON. 

115, Rue N. D. des Champs, Paris. 


‘* HEORTOLOGY.”—One may regret not to 
find a record of this term, adopted from 
ancient Greek, in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary’ : 
nor is its corresponding French equivalent 
heortologie in Littré or in Darmesteter- 
Hatzfeld. As every Greek scholar knows, 
it signifies an introductory guide to the 
calendar of holy festivals observed by the 
Christian Church. A manual of this kind 
would serve to give an answer to such 
questions as, for instance, that concerning 
a ‘ Fourteenth-Century Calendar’ which 
appeared at the head of the Queries on 
12 February. H. Kress. 

[A notice of the translation of Dr. K. A. H. 
Kellner’s ‘ Heortology’ appeared in The Atheneum 
of 25 September, 1909.] 


‘ ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN’®: Two READINGS. 
—It would be futile, as it would be pre- 
sumptuous, to attempt the textual editing 
of the Waverley Novels. They suffer 
nothing from such lapses as those by which 
the sun is made to set over the German 
Ocean and Rosneath is called an island. 
But there are verbal slips that need not be 
allowed to remain, and no genuine admirer 
of Scott would demur at their silent removal. 
A fresh perusal of ‘ Anne of Geierstein ’ has 
just brought two of these under considera- 
tion. 

In the fourth paragraph of chap. viii. it 
is said that the face of the Burgess of 
Soleure ‘became flushed like the moon 
when rising in the north-west.” This could 
be easily rectified by the substitution of 
setting for “rising,” or of north-east for 
north-west.” Scott probably intended to 
use the latter of the suggested terms. _ 

The other flaw is near the end of the ninth 
chapter, where a sentence begins, ““ Young 
Philipson, who, like Chaucer’s Squire, was 
‘as modest as a maid.’* The comparison 
should have been instituted with the knight, 
and it would be only an act of grace to alter 
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the reference. In changing these two read- 
ings the publisher would be supported by the 
example set in the Authorized Version when 
the archaic possessive “it” of Leviticus 
xxv. 5 made way for the modern “ its,” 
the only one in Scripture. 

_ A curious illustration of the accidents 
incidental to reprints occurs in the copy of 
the novel (one of Messrs. Black’s illustrated 
edition of 1879) which has been used in 
the preparation of this note. About the 
middle of chap. x. a paragraph begins 
with the sentence, ‘‘‘Good King Arthur,’ 
said Rudolph, ‘ thou art a dutiful observer 
of the fourth commandment, and thy days 
shall be long in the land.’” In earlier 
editions the commandment is correctly 
specified. Tuomas BayNE. 


RAFFAELE DE GRIMALDI.—In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, in 
Room No. 39, on the ground floor, No. 
704 is an ancient brass gilt reliquary. It was 
bought from the Castellani Collection for 
1,1441. 10s. in 1884. It is 2 ft. 2} in. high, 
the width at the base being 124 in, 
and is of Italian workmanship. On it is 
an inscription saying that it contains the 
arm of St. Catherine, and interesting men- 
tion is made of Raphaelle Grimaldi, 1496. 
The inscription on the reliquary is as follows : 

“‘Divae Catherine vr’ et mar os brachii ex oriente 

a fratre Simone Dézolo rd minor regium a lati tr’ 
rp, p* bon fr’ Arloti epi regien’ q. xxv Octub. 
MCCCCLXXXXVI indvlgétiam dier xi perpetvo dedit 
oscvlanti teed hic a Raphaelle Grimaldo caelatam 
et sacri cvstode adyti d. Jo. Andree Capriolo 
existente.” 
The genealogy of Raphaelle Grimaldi is found 
in the Grimaldi family history, entitled 
‘ Genealogica et Historica Grimalde Gentis 
Arbor,’ by C. Venasque, folio, 1647, dedicated 
to Cardinal Hieronymo Grimaldi. 

Bancheno, in his ‘ Genova,’ 1846, p. 392, 
mentions that Raffaele Grimaldi, Commis- 
sario Generali, 1487, was Governor of 
Corsica. The following is a translation of an 
inedited official dispatch by this Raffaele de 
Grimaldi to the Governors of the Bank of 
St. George, dated 10 March, 1489, from 
Bastia in Corsica, of which he was then 
Governor. The dispatch (which is in my 
possession) mentions the patriot Rinucio, 
who was then fighting to free his country 
from Genoese tyranny ; but he was captured 
in 1504. See Bent, ‘Genoa,’ 188i, p. 320. 

MAGNIFICENT AND PRAGMATIC LoRDsS,—I wrote 
before yesterday by a brigantine of the Levant, 
in which came Signore Petro Paulo de Gentile 
de Brando, to whom I committed the letters ; 
notwithstanding, contrary winds preventing, 


he has not set out yet from Capo Corso, and having 
this morning received the enclosed letter from 
the Commissioner, I resolved on writing at once 
and sending it by the aforesaid Petro Paulo. 
Your Lordships will learn by the aforesaid 
enclosed letter of the arrival of the fleet in Adrio, 
of Sardinia, and its return towards the aforesaid 
isle, and thence the flight of San Paulo, who had 
gone to join the abovesaid fleet. By which we 
may be certain that, being joined to Signor 
Rinucio, who united himself to them so cleverly, 
the enemies will be forced to confine themselves 
to the woods, and so preserve their persons. 

Alfonso de Ornano, according to the account 
of Judicelo, found himself in camp, and has 
brought to me the aforesaid letters of the com- 
missioner. He has not been hurt by the stoning 
given to him at Adrazo, and he worked valorously; 
he has burnt the louses of Peraldo da Sarola 
and of his brothers, and certainly merits every 
good. Yesterday I paid to the account of 
Massaroti MC. m.m., as your Lordships will see 
by this enclosed, to give the pay to the servants 
who are at Corte, for which place he will set out 
this day; and I have commissioned him to go 
to the Castello di Corte, as well as to that of 
Petralata, and take to the Governor some vil. 
for each one. 

Your Lordships will make me creditor of the 
above-named bargain, and as to Joane dal 
Frisco, as aforesaid, in my dispatch, I have told 
him not to stay in the house of the Bishop of 
Marrana except [cipher]. In which opinion 
I am not yet shaken, and we shall not be able 
with all this to finish quickly. 

We have had at this day n. 300, in which is 
enough for the pay of the servants, I am in 
this and the other matters in debt, and the others 
have arrears, It will be necessary that your 
Lordships communicate [?] from some other side. 
To whom I recommend myself always. 

From Bastia, 10 March, 1489. 

Of your Eminent Lords 
Your Servant, 
RAFFAELE GRIMALDI, 
Governor of Corsica. 


» The enclosure referred to has been lost. 
Did. 


MopERN NAMES DERIVED FROM LATINIZED 
Forms.—The suggestion that a Christian 
name Alvery might be connected with 
Alveredus, the Latin form of Alfred (108. xii. 
397), is supported by the fact that several 
modern names owe their origin to a wrong 
translation of the old charter Latin. 

Reginald was thus formed from Reginaldus 
or Raginaldus, the Latinized forms of 
Reinald or Rainald. Reinald was after- 
wards modified into Reynold. 

Another modern antique is Nigel, from 
Nigellus (= Nele or Neel). As Mr. Barron 
has pointed out (Ancestor, iii. 181-2), this has 
led Sir A. Conan Doyle in his ‘ White Com- 
pany’ into splitting that gallant soldier Sir 
Nele Loring, K.G., into two persons—Sir 
‘* Nigel * Loring and his cousin Sir ‘* Nele ” 
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Loring. He would have avoided this con- 
fusion if he had _ consulted  Beltz’s 
“Memorials of the Order of the Garter,* 
where both forms of the name are given 
(p. 65). 

Again, the 23rd Lord Willoughby d’*Eres- 
by, Joint Hereditary Great Chamberlain of 
England, was christened Alberic, evidently 
to mark his descent from that Albericus 
(=Aubrey) de Vere to whom Henry I. 
granted the office of Master Chamberlain of 
England in 1133. A worse mistranslation of 
Albericus was perpetrated by Gleig, in his 
life of Sir Francis Vere (in ‘The Cabinet 
Cyclopedia’), where he styled the founder 
of the house ‘‘ Alaric * de Vere. 

In the eighteenth century an unfortunate 
man was named Galfrid, obviously from 
Galfridus (=Geoffrey) ; and a living member 
of the baronetage is called Hugo (—Hugh). 

G. H. WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 


ROUNDHEAD,” A WeEapon.—Although 
recently quoted in the ‘N.E.D.,’ and 
known since its publication ten years 
ago by Nottingham students, there occurs a 
passage in the fifth volume of the ‘ Notting- 
ham Borough Records * that deserves wide 
publicity, in view of the circumstance that 
it appears to disprove the very old assump- 
tion that the term “‘ Roundheads,” as applied 
to the Parliamentarians, grew out of their 
practice of cropping their hair. The follow- 
ing is extracted from the ‘‘ Necessarie Ex- 
penses ” figuring in the accounts of the town 
Chamberlains for the year 1644-5 :— 

‘Item, paid to Richard Smith, for roundheads for 
the towne, V/i.” 


‘Item, for remoueing the roundheads into the 
armerie, XIId.” 
A. S. 


FisHer 
(Paris) of 7 January contained the follow- 
ing curious bit of fisher folk-lore :— 


“Un folkloriste belge, M. Haron, qui recueille 
actuellement les traditions, légendes et super- 
stitions des pécheurs de Bla[n]kenberghe, vient 
de faire une découverte curieuse chez ces braves 
gens. Ils ont supprimé de la coutume et de la 
langue le chiffre 30. Ils ne vendent jamais un 
objet trente francs, ni trente sous. De 29 ils 
passent & 31. Lors-qu’ils doivent prononcer le 
quantiéme du mois, et dire, par exemple, le 30 
décembre, ils font un effort et énoncent le chiffre 
redouté; mais c’est pour ajouter aussitdt: 
Ter eere Gods, en Vhonneur de Dieu. Cette 
pratique existe de temps immémorial. Elle a 
pour but évident de flétrir la trahison de Judas, 
qui vendit son maitre pour trente deniers.” 


W. RoBeERTs. 


FEMALE GROOMS OF THE ROYAL CHAMBER- 
—The use of the essentially masculine title 
of “Groom” as applied to women may be 
worth noting. 

On 12 June, 1675, the Master of the Ward- 
robe was instructed “ that you deliver unto 
the Rt. Hon. the Countess of Suffolke, 
groom of ye Stole to the Queen’s Majestie, 
two Bare hides of Oxe leather,” &c. 

Again in August, 1681, the Master is to 
cause to be delivered ‘“‘ to the Rt. Hon. the 
Countess of Arlington, Groome of the Stole 
to the Queen’s Majestie, 480 ells of Holland ” 
(L.C. 285). ARLINGTON. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ST. ANNE’S, ALDERSGATE : 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


TuE parish records of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate 
(consisting of the wardens’ accounts only: 
the vestry .minutes have unfortunately 
perished), contain numerous references to 
disturbances extending over a period of 
several years prior to the Great Fire; but 
nowhere is anything definitely ascertainable 
as to the cause of the trouble, nor have I 
been able to light upon mention of the affair 
elsewhere, though I am inclined to think 
that it must have been somewhat notorious 
at the time. For instance, Henry Muddi- 
man, news collector to the Surveyor of the 
Press, wrote from Whitehall on 15 March, 
1666, to Edward Dyer of Dover as follows :— 

“ At St. Ann’s Aldersgate y° Booke of Common 
prayer was[tor]ne. The Insolence is complain’d of 
to y° Councell, and order will be given for punish- 
ment of it.”—State Papers, Dom. Chas. IL., vol. cli. 
No. 28 (44). 

The Privy Council Register has no entry in 
regard to the matter, notwithstanding the 
State Paper reference. I should be greatly 
indebted to any student who, having made 
a study of the literature and MSS. of the 
Restoration periods, could furnish me with 
any further illustration of the matter touched 
upon in the excerpt. 


I take this opportunity of calling the 
attention of students also to the unfortunate 
condition of affairs obtaining in regard to 
the non-testamentary records of the eccle- 
siastical courts, now at Somerset House, 
whereto they were transferred (with the 
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It will hardly be credited that, notwith- 
standing the fact that these records date 
back (as regards the Commissary Court) to 
as early a date as 1475—a clear half-century 
before the Reformation—no access to them 
is permitted under existing regulations, no 
matter what the circumstances may be ! 

I speak from actual experience, having 
pressed the point to its fullest extremity in 
connexion with the above and other matters 
relating to my local history, which I have 
every reason to believe could be considerably 
augmented from the records in question. 
Speaking again from experience, I can 
vouch that, were the records remaining in 
the custody of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
no obstacle would be placed in the way of 
their reasonable consultation for an accre- 
dited purpose. 

Prior to the transfer of the records the 
venerable and learned antiquary Archdeacon 
Hale edited a couple of all-too-small volumes 
of excerpts from their folios, known briefly 
as Hale’s ‘ Precedents’ and ‘ Proceedings,’ 
from which it appears that they are rich in 
references, not merely to the numerous 
offences which formerly came within the 
cognizance of the ecclesiastical law, but also 
to such matters as relate to the biography 
of the early clergy and citizens, the fabric 
and ornaments of the parish churches, the 
old signs and buildings, &e. 

It is, in short, clear that the records are of 
the utmost historical interest and value, and 
for them to remain altogether closed to the 
literary worker is an anomaly which I trust 
will not now be suffered longer to continue. 

By way of appendix I may add that 
inventories of the records of the eccle- 
siastical courts appear in the old reports 
on the public records, particularly in that 
for 1837. McMurray. 


PRINTING IN Biack-LETTER or OLD 
ENGuisH.—Can any of your, readers tell 
me the origin and meaning of f, constantly 
occurring in early, or perhaps I ought to say 
late, black-letter typography, e.g., in the 
Shakespeare quartos, in Holinshed, in ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar,’ &c.? To my know- 
ledge, this double letter with its peculiar 
acute accent occurs only in the printing 
of works in the English language, and those 
in black-letter; never in roman or italic 
characters. The QQ is common in black- 
letter founts of the period, but I have never 
an accent. Horace Hart. 

xtora, 


wills, &c.) under the Probate Act of 1857. | 


‘A Boke of Presi- 
dentes’ (printed by Richard Tottyll in 1559), 
which Antony Wood ascribes to Thomas 
Phaer, is printed (ff. 54-6) ‘An Indenture 
of sale with a repurchase.’ The compiler 
notes :— 

‘““This dede is commonlye vsed when a ma 
layeth his landes to morgage to another, and 
couenanteth to pay himby a certain day er 
payne of forfayture. And so in case the day be 
broken, the landes are as sure to the lender of 
the money, as if it wer a playn bargayn or a sale. 
It is also very good in Wales, where they vse to 
pledge lande called Tyrpryde. thi 
I shall be glad to know the meaning of this 
word, with (if possible) earlier and later 
evidence in support. 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


Oxford. 


Montus: THEIR UNEQUAL DIvISION.— 
What attempts or suggestions have been 
made to abolish the unequal division of the 
months ? This question hao surely been. 

ht before in England. 
DE WARTEGG. 

Riviera-Palace, Nice. 


Wrancier. —Has the word Wrangler 
as designating a candidate for mathematical 
honours, ever been used at any English 
university other than Cambridge ?_ Where 
may be found the most nearly complete his- 
tory of the mathematical competition in 
question ? J. D.M. 

Fair View, Texas. 

{‘ A History of Mathematics 
Rouse Ball, a former Second Wrangler, 
probably supply the best information.] , 


1607.— According to ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. xxiv. p. 260, 
the first permanent English settlement in 
America was made at Jamestown, Virginia, 
13 May, 1607, by one hundred settlers sent 
from England by Sir Thomas Gates and 
Company, who had obtained in April, 1606, 
a charter from James I. to plant two 
colonies in Virginia. Where can the names 


of the hundred settlers be we re ? 


‘Wuo Poor Cock Rosin 
should be pleased if any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ could tell me who was the author 
of the nursery rime ’ Who killed Poor Cock 
Robin ?? and the date and name of the book 
in which it first appeared. Brrp-LOvER. 


by Mr. W. W. 
would 


‘*Concpon’s PLYMOUTH TELEGRAPH.” — 
In The Globe of 18 February was reprinted. 
an extract from its own issue of 18 February, 
1811, describing the wreck at Plymouth 
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of the frigate Amethyst. At the end of one 
of the two accounts given is appended in 
parentheses the authority, ‘‘ Congdon’s Ply- 
mouth Telegraph.”” Was this the name of a 
local newspaper, or did it indicate that 
Congdon was the proprietor of a news- 
agency which circulated its information 
by means of the semaphore telegraph in use 
at the period ? ALFRED F, ROBBINS. 


QuEEN Mary II.—I recently bought from 
a bookseller’s catalogue ‘‘ A Brief History 
of the Pious and Glorious Actions of the 
Most Illustrious Princess, Mary, Queen of 
England, &c. Faithfully Collected by J.S.,” 
London, 1695, 134 pp., 12mo. Who is 
8.” (not Jonathan Swift, Dean ?) ? 

8S. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


THE Brazits.—Can any one tell me why 
Brazil was formerly called also “the 
Brazils*»? Was it because Brazil was 
divided into provinces or “ captaincies ”’ ? 
And when did the plural form cease to be 
used ? Ee 


Ricuarp HENRY ALEXANDER BENNETT 
was M.P. for Launceston 1802-6, Enniskillen 
in 1807, and Newport 1807-12. I should be 
glad to learn the respective dates of his birth 
and death, and also the date of his father’s 
death. G. F. R. B. 


GENERAL WILLIAM GRINFIELD (D. 1803).— 
I should be glad to obtain particulars of his 
parentage and the date of his birth. From 
the obituary account in Gent. Mag. (1803, 


p- 1256; 1804, p. 179) it appears that he 
survived his wife only three days. Who 
was she ? G. F. B. 


TEMPLE STANYAN (1677 ?-1752).—Who 
was his first wife, and what was the date 
of the marriage ? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
liv. 88, says nothing about her. 
G. F. BR. B. 


‘A CriticAL REVIEW OF THE PUBLICK 
Buiipines, &c., IN Lonpon,’ 1734.—This 
interesting little work is generally attributed 
to John Ralph, and in the copy before me 
the dedication is signed “‘ J. Ralph of New- 
bury.” It is possible this is not authentic, and 
the attribution should be to James Ralph, 
author of ‘The Touchstone ; or, Essays on 
the Reigning Diversions of the Town,’ 
1728, and many miscellaneous writings. 

The first edition, printed by C. Ackers for 
J. Wilford in St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
J. Clarke in Duck Lane, is dated 1734, and 
the supposed second edition was published 


by Dodsley in 1771. There are some 
resemblances between the two editions, but 
the books are different in size, and the matter 
was almost entirely rewritten. 

A copy of another issue recently came 
into my possession, and, although it wants 
the title-page, there are sufficient indications 
to justify me in identifying it as being a 
second edition, so making Dodsley’s reissue 
the third. My copy has been reset in smaller 
type, the pagination extending only to 
p- 92, instead of p. 119. The Title and 
Dedication form A2-A3; Preface, pp. i-vi, 
pp- 1-82; Supplement, 83; Appendix, 
84-91; Index, 5 pp. The Appendix, which 
in the first edition deals only with the 
Guildhall and Surgeons’ Hall, is here 
extended by a correspondence (reprinted 
from The Weekly Miscellany) defending the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster from the 
author’s criticisms. Neither the B.M. nor 
the Guildhall has a copy of this edition, so 
the object of my query is to ascertain by 
whom it was issued. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Roman Aucurs.—What Roman said that 
he wondered how two augurs could meet 
without laughing? The saying has been 
attributed both to Cicero and 


NorrinGHAM EARTHENWARE TOMBSTONE : 
W. Sertron.—In St. Mary’s Churchyard, 
Nottingham, stands the only earthenware 
headstone known to exist in the whole county, 
the chief importance of which rests on its 
early date. Church’s ‘ Handbook of English 
Earthenware,’ 1884, refers to the existence 
of many such tombstones in several of the 
churchyards of the Potteries (Burslem and 
Wolstanton being cited), adding that the 
dates on these range from 1718 to 1767, 
one being as late as 1828. The Nottingham 
example, as well as being the oldest memorial 
of any kind in the churchyard wherein it 
stands, appears to antedate any hitherto 
recorded example of an earthenware tomb- 
stone, for it is to the memory of Eliza- 
beth and Mary, daughters of William and 
Elizabeth Sefton, who respectively died in 
1707 and 1714. Consequently, unless earlier 
examples exist than those cited by Church, 
one is naturally tempted to wonder whether 
the fashion may not have been introduced 
by the father of these children, concerning 
whom nothing is to be learnt from local 
literature. It was to be presumed that the 
latter was a potter, and that he baked the 
memorial in his own kiln. Tobacco-pipes 
bearing the same name have recently been 
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discovered among the débris of Nottingham 
Castle western ditch. Here they were no 
doubt left by the workmen employed about 
the fabric and grounds of the Renaissance 
residence built here by the first Duke of 
Newcastle, in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. 

I lately searched St. Mary’s baptismal 
registers, and found the following entries of 
the children of William and Elizabeth Sefton, 
or Sephton: 1696, Susannah ; 1698, James ; 
1701, John; 1703, Elizabeth ; 1708, Mary. 
The two last-named children are com- 
memorated by the local tombstone, the other 
three presumably surviving. The marriage 
of the parents does not occur in any of the 
Nottingham registers, neither, I believe, 
do any further burials of the family. Con- 
sequently they may perhaps have come 
from the Potteries, and afterwards have 
returned thither. I shall be glad of any 
further light. A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


Replies. 


LONDON TAVERNS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


(10 S. xii. 127, 190, 254, 414.) 


TuHE following list affords, by reason of its 
comparatively exhaustive nature and con- 
temporary date, what is perhaps a more satis- 
factory reply to Mr. Dasent’s query than 
has yet appeared. I transcribe it from MS. 
Harley 5953, wherein it occurs at ff. 66a— 
68B (modern numeration), among other 
— collections of seventeenth-century 
ate. 


John Taylor y® Water Poet his Travels thro’ 
to in y® City & 
uburbs. abetica Di i e 
nehor, in West Smithfield; East Smi 3 
Minories ; St. Olave’s, Bermondsey 
Angel, in Long Acre; Shoreditch ; Tower Gate; 
Gate House, Westminster ; near Aldgate. , 
Antelope, in West Smithfield. 
Antwerp, behind y* Exchange. 
Archer, in Finsbury near Grub Street end. 

Bear, in y*® Palace Yard, Westminster; Tower 
Street ; near Fleet-Bridge ; at y* Bridge-foot. 
Bear & Dolphin, in Tower Street ; West Smith- 
field ; behind y* Exchange ; near Cripplegate. 


Bell, within Temple Barr ; without Bishop’s Gate ; |: 


st Cannon Street; St 

omas’s, Southwark; King’ Yest- 

; ’Distaffe Lane, 
ell Savage, on Ludgate Hill; in y* Strand, 

Bishop's Head, in Chancery 

Black Bull, in the Palace Yard, Westminster: 

, Southwark ; Thames Street ; St. John’s Street, 


Bull Head, in Tower Street; East Smithfield ; 
Cheapside ; Southwark ; without Bishopsgate. 

Cardinal’s Hat, without Newgate ; in Cornhill. 

Castle, wttout Bishopsgate ; wttout Newgate ; in 
Pater Noster Row; Cornhill; near Paul’s 
Chain; in St Clement’s Church Yard; Fleet 
Street; Bread Street; Wood Street; White 
Chapel. 

Cat, in Long Lane. 

Chequer, in White Chapel. 

Cooper’s Hoop, in Leadenhall Street. 

Cross-Keys, in Bedford Bury ; 
York House ; Holbourn. 

Cross Tavern, near Charing Cross. 

Crown, in Old Fish Street ; West Smithfield. 

Dog, at Westminster; Drury Lane; Ludgate 
Street ; within Newgate; in Chancery Lane ; 
near Bishopsgate. 

Dolphin, in Tower Street ; Old Fish Street. 

Dunstan’s, at Temple Bar. 

Eagle, in Cow Lane. 

Faulcon, on y® Bank-Side ; in Rosemary Lane. 

Fleece, in Bedford Bury ; Little Britain ; Cornhill. 

Flower-de-Lis, in Finch Lane. 

Fortune, in Drury Lane ; Golden Lane. 

Fountain, in Fleet Street ; East Smithfield; Old 
Baily ; near y° Savoy ; at Aldersgate. 

Garter, in Long Lane. 

Globe, in Fleet Street; Shoreditch; King’s 
Street, Westminster; Turn Mill Street; 
St John’s Street; Fleet Lane; within Ald 
gate; in White Fryers. 

Goat, in Smithfield. 

Golden Field Gate [sic], at the upper end of 
Holborn. 

Golden Lyon, at New York House ; Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; Westminster; Fetter Lane; Silver 
Street ; Crouched Fryers ; Chancery Lane. 

Grasshopper, in Threadneedle Street, near Finch 
Lane. 

Green Dragon, in Cheapside ; Paul’s Church Yard ; 
White Chapel; Lambeth Hill; S‘ George’s 
Church, Southwark; Drury Lane; Fleet 
Street. 

Greyhound, without Cripplegate ; in Bow Lane ; 
Black Fryers ; Upper Ground in Southwark. 
Half-Moon, in White Chapel; Minories ; Alders- 

gate Street ; St Katherine’s ; Strand. 

Harrow, in Charter House Lane; Southwark ; 
Gracious Street; Little Wood Street; Drury 


Strand, near 


Lane. 

Harts’ Horn & Miter, at y* end of Charter House 
Lane. 

Hound, in Fleet Street. 

Katherine Wheel, in St Tuthill 
Street. 

King’s Arms, in St Martin’s in y*® Fields; Cat- 
eaton Street ; Milford Lane end; Southwark ; 
Holbourn; Thredneedle Street; S* Martin’s 
[-le-Grand]. 

King’s Head, at Ludgate; in S‘ John’s Street ; 
Rosemary Lane; Westminster; Leaden Hall 
Street; wt"in Bishopsgate; wt*out y* same 
near y* Spittle; in Walbrooke; Pudding 
Lane; New Fish Street; Old Fish Street ; 
Lumbard Street; Tower Hill; Drury Lane ; 
Strand; Black Fryers; Fleet Street ; Horsely 
Down; Thames Street ; Convent [sic] Garden. 

Lamb, in Drury Lane. 

Man in y¢ Moon, in King’s Street, [Westminster]. * 


Katherine’s, 


* This entry much cut into in binding, so querys 
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Mermaid in Shoe Lane ; [&c.].* 
a oe in St Stephen’s Ally [sic], Westminster ; 
C.J. 

Mouth, Bishopsgate ; within Aldersgate. 

Old Hoop, in Thames Street. 

Plow, without Aldgate. 

Pye, at Aldgate. 

Queen’s Head, at Queen Hithe ; [&c.].* 

Red Lyon, on y*® Mill Bank, Westminster ; Shore- 
ditch; Billingsgate; Gracious Street; 
George’s Church, Southwark; S* Olave’s, 
Water Gate. 

St. Christopher’s, in Clerkenwell, at y® end of 
Turnmill Street. 

[St. Dunstan : see ante, Dunstan’s.] 

St. John’s Head, in Milk Street. 

St. Martin, near Charing Cross. 

Three Crowns, in the Vintry ; Poultrey; Strand 
near y® Savoy; Old Baily; Chancery Lane ; 
S‘ Olave’s Street, Borough of Southwark. 

Three Cups, in Holbourn, 

W. a oo in White Cross Street ; Red Cross 

reet, 


Maidenheads 33 Mermaids.. 30 
Miters.. 10) Nagg’sHeads .. 8 
Peacocks .. -» 2! Pope’sHeads .. 4 
Prince’s Arms + 8 | Queen’s Heads .. 11 


Stars oe 8 | Suns we 


_The above transcript is verbatim et 
literatim, save as regards certain lapses 
from the true alphabetical order, which are 
corrected, capitals being also used rather 
more uniformly than in the original. A 
confusion in the MS. towards its conclusion 
leaves room for doubt whether any signs 
after Q are omitted. As I do not possess 
a copy of Taylor’s book (which is noted by 
the compiler of the list in an addition to his 
heading as issued ‘‘in 8vo” in the year 
specified), I cannot conveniently investigate 
this point, however. 

McMurray. 


Most EXPENSIVE ELEcTION (11 S. i. 107). 
—The account (published by J. Gore & 
Son, of Liverpool) of the famous Ewart- 
Denison election, 23 to 30 Nov., 1830, states 
that Mr. Ewart’s expenses were verging on 
65,000/., while his unsuccessful opponent 
Mr. Denison is said to have incurred charges 
of from 47,0001. to 50,000/., making a total 
of nearly 115,000/. I have always under- 
stood that this was about the most expensive 
election ever fought. A. H. ARKLE. 


Honiton has probably been the scene of 
some of the most expensive elections. Sir 
George Yonge has left on record some idea 
of the amount it cost him to retain his seat 
for the lace town. Sir George was first 
returned for the borough on 16 April, 1754. 
He sat in continuous Parliaments up to 


* See these three in table at end. 


1799, when he was appointed Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope. I do not know 
how many contested elections he fought, 
but he was returned to seven Parliaments, 
and re-elected on his appointments respec- 
tively as one of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty (1766), Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland (1782), Secretary at War (1782 
and 1783), and Master and Worker of the 
Mint (1794). He is reported to have said 
in his old age that he had inherited 80,000/. 
from his father, his wife brought him a like 
amount, and Government paid him 80,000/., 
but Honiton swallowed it all! 

It is further recorded that Mr. Bradshaw, 
returned for Honiton in 1805, gave each 
voter, after the election, six guineas—a sum 
which was from that time usually paid until 
the second election of Mr. Guest in 1830. 
Lord Cochrane, however, who won Honiton 
in _— gave all his supporters ten guineas 
each. 

Honiton people in the early days of the 
nineteenth century seem to have done well 
out of their members of Parliament. 

W. G. Watson. 

19, Park Road, Exeter. 


There can be little doubt that the North- 
ampton election in 1768, known as the 
‘‘ Spendthrift Election,” was the most ex- 
pensive that ever occurred in this country. 
The circumstances are detailed in Grego’s 
‘History of Parliamentary Elections,’ 1892, 
pp. 226-8. If we accept Grego’s account, 
the querist has greatly understated the 
amount of money spent at the election. 
Grego remarks (p. 227) :— 

‘“‘Tt is said Lord Spencer expended one hundred 
thousand pounds; his antagonists [Lords Halifax 
and Northampton] are credited with having wasted 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds each.” 

He thus sums up the result (p. 228) :— 

‘‘ Earl Spencer came off lightest, and_ appears to 
have been in no way involved; Lord Halifax was 
ruined: Lord Northampton cut down his trees, 
sold his furniture at Compton Winyates, went 
abroad for the rest of his days, and died in 
Switzerland.” 

Canon James’s ‘ History of Northampton- 
shire’ is cited in confirmation of the above 
statements. W. Scort. 


‘ Parliamentary Representation of York- 
shire,’ compiled by Godfrey Richard Park, 
gent., 1886, states on p. 27 :— 

“©1807. This election is still known as the 
great contested Yorkshire election....is said to 
have cost the threecandidates not less than half 
a million of money.”’ 

JOHN BEARDSHAW. 

27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 
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PARLIAMENTARY Division Lists (10S. xii. 
490; 11 8. i. 51).—I find that I was not 
correct in stating in my reply that the 
earliest division list shown in the Tables of 
Contents to the ‘ Parliamentary History’ 
belongs to the year 1716. The fact is that 
from vol. vii., in which the division referred 
to is recorded, the various division and other 
lists in each volume are set out separately, 
and I omitted to look at the chronological 
‘ Proceedings and Debates in both Houses of 
Parliament’* in which alone the earlier 
divisions appear. The three following lists 
will be found in vol. vi.: Division on the 
Occasional Conformity Bill, House of Lords, 
1703 (col. 170); Division on Motion to 
tack Occasional Conformity Bill to the Land 
Tax Bill, House of Commons, 1704 (col. 362) ; 
“A List of the Lords who voted for and 
against Dr. Sacheverell,? 1710 (col. 886). 
These are apparently the earliest, unless we 
include a list headed ‘‘These are the 
Straffordians, Betrayers of their Country,” 
which contained the names of the members 
of the House of Commons who voted against 
the Earl of Strafford’s attainder, and was 
posted up by a crowd about Westminster 
Hall on 3 May, 1641 (‘ Parliamentary 
History,’ vol. ii. col. 756). 

It may be interesting to note that the 
House of Commons before adopting the 
present system of recording divisions, which 
dates from 1836, had tried in 1834 to secure 
an authentic record by the very primitive 
means of having the names called out by a 
member in the House and another in the 
lobby, and taken down by clerks. The 
resolution to adopt this plan was passed on 
8 July: the first division recorded under it 
occurred on 17 July; and, after one other 
division had been similarly recorded, it was 
rescinded on 18 July. (‘ Hansard’s Debates,’ 
Third Series, vol. xxiv. col. 1299.; vol. xxv. 
col. 131). The extremely unsatisfactory 
results may be judged from the prompt 
manner in which the new system was got 
rid of. Contrary to the present practice, 
the names of members voting in those two 
divisions are entered in the ‘ Journal * (vol. 
Ixxxix. pp. 489, 494). No attempt was made 
to arrange them in alphabetical order, 
and they were evidently printed exactly as 
taken down hurriedly at the time. 

F. W. Reap. 


NEWS-LETTERS IN THE PuBLic RECORD 
OrrFicE (11 8S. i. 68, 158).—See art. ‘ News- 
letters* in the indexes to the Calendars 
of State Papers, Domestic Series, temp. 
Charles II. These news-letters are especially 


noticeable in the correspondence of Henry 
Muddiman, news collector to the Surveyor 
of the Press, chiefly within the period 
c. 1663-6. See ante, p. 187. 

McMurray. 


CHAUCER AND Boccaccro (11 S. i. 107).— 
Mr. Edward Hutton, in his recently pub- 
lished life of Boccaccio (‘ Giovanni Boccac- 
cio: a Biographical Study,’ p. 313, Note 2), 
says :— 

‘** Did Chaucer meet Petrarch and Boccaccio in 
Italy ? He seems to wish to suggest that he had 
met the former at Padua, but, as I have said, 
of the latter he says not a word, but gives * Lol- 
lius’ as his authority when he uses Boccaccio’s 
work, Cf. Dr. Koch’s paper in ‘ Chaucer Society 
Essays,’ Pt. IV.; Jusserand in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, June, 1896; and in reply Bellezza in Eng. 
Stud., 23 (1897), p. 335.” 

Cc. C. B. 


There seems to be no direct evidence that 
Chaucer and Boccaccio ever met and talked 
together. At the same time it is highly 
probable that they did meet when Chaucer 
was in Italy in 1372 and 1373, when, as we 
know, he visited Florence. The grounds for 
such an assumption will be found in the 


article on Chaucer in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
T, 


It is not impossible that Chaucer and 
Boccaccio may have seen each other during 
the mission of the former to Genoa in 1372, 
when, as is reported, he met with Petrarch 
at Padua. No such meeting could have 
taken place on the occasion of the English 
poet’s second and longer visit to Lombardy in 
1378, for the simple reason that Boccaccio 
was then dead. Landor’s ‘ Conversations * 
were, of course, purely imaginary, and have, 
as a rule, no real basis in historical fact. The 
best authorities, I believe, are agreed that 
Chaucer and Boccaccio never met, or, if they 
did, that all evidence to that effect has now 
disappeared. The subject, I understand, 
is discussed in an article, ‘Chaucer and 
Boccaccio,’ that appeared in The National 
Review, vol. viii. 1886-7. W. Scorr. 


J. H. Sware, Marnematicran (11 S. i. 
107).—He was born at Bishopthorpe, York, 
16 Oct., 1775, and died at Liverpool, 13 Jan., 
1837. He was a schoolmaster in Liverpool 
from 1810 until his death. Only one}part 
of his ‘Geometrical Amusements’ seems 
to have been published. There is an interest- 
ing paper on Swale, by T. 8. Davies, in The 
Philosophical Magazine, 1851 (title of paper, 
‘Geometry and Geometers,’ No. VII.); and 
in the following year in the same magazine 
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some notes by T. T. Wilkinson on eleven 
volumes of mathematical manuscripts left 
by Swale. The MSS. were then in the 
possession of Swale’s son. Mr. Wilkinson 
made the suggestion that they should be 
deposited in some public library. I am not 
aware that the hint was acted upon. 
C. W. Sutton. 


Swale was a professor of mathematics at 
Liverpool, and as such makes his first 
appearance in the ‘ Liverpool Directory ’ for 
1811, being resident at 2, Seymour Street. 
By 1813 he had taken a house in Epworth 
Street, a new street off the main road out of 
Liverpool, near the hamlet of Lowhill 
(1$ miles in a direct line from Liverpool 
Town Hall), towards which the town was 
at this period beginning to extend. Here he 
lived till his decease. Till 1825 he is 
described as above, but in the directories for 
1825-7-9-32 he appears as ‘‘ gentleman.” 
In 1835, the last year of his record in the 
directories, he is again ‘‘ professor of 
mathematics.” 

His wife appears to have been named 
Elizabeth, and they had a son, of the same 
names as the father, who became an account- 
ant. By 1857 no person of this name is in 
the Liverpool directories. 

By advertisement of 12 Dec., 1823, The 
Liverpool Apollonius is ‘just published.” 
The second number is advertised on 31 Dee., 
1824, as ‘‘ published this day,” with the note 
‘““to be continued.” The booksellers of the 
first number were in Liverpool, Leeds, 
Manchester, Sheffield and Edinburgh. To 
these is added for the second number one 
bookseller in London. J. H. K. 


lMr. A. H. ARKLE also thanked for reply.] 


. BriGHToN VisiTors IN 1779 (11S. i. 68).— 
Dr. Richard Russel, an eminent physician, 
laid the foundation of Brighton’s prosperity 
by calling attention to its advantages as a 
health resort. It owes its celebrity, how- 
ever, to George IV., then Prince Regent, who 
first visited it in 1782, and every summer and 
autumn for many years in succession. His 
palace The Pavilion, begun in 1784, was 
completed in 1787. Until 1784 the buildings 
of Brighton are said to have been com- 
paratively mean. It is extremely improbable 
that any Visitors’ List was in existence 
before 1782. W. Scort. 


A careful search among the files of con- 
temporary newspapers in the Burney Col- 
lection at the British Museum would bring 
to light the names of the more distinguished 


or notorious visitors to Brighton in 1779. 
In many cases this information will be found 
under the head of ‘Brighton News.’ I 
should recommend The Public Advertiser, 
The General Advertiser, The St. James’s 
Chronicle, and The Morning Post. Of 
course the task is somewhat laborious. 
Horace BLeAcKLeEy. 


‘*ProucH Inn” at LONGHOPE (11 S. i. 
146).—Also in the Dean Forest Division of 
Gloucestershire is ‘‘ The New Zealand Inn,” 
below Pleasant Style, in the parish of Newn- 
ham, where a celebrated Primrose League 
landlady maintains a similar inscription. 


Henry Eroucu (10 S. xii. 430; 11S. i- 
76).—Mr. Tyson made an etching of the 
head of this gentleman, who was “as 
remarkable for the eccentricities of his charac- 
ter as for his personal appearance,” and 
Gray wrote an epigram upon it, with the 
title ‘ Tophet,’ calling him a “ grisly prose- 
lyte,” and concluding that ‘‘ Satan’s self 
had thoughts of taking orders” (Gray’s 
‘ Works,’ ed. Mason, 1827, p. 430). Etough 
was Rector of Therfield, Herts, and of 
Colmworth, Beds, and died in August, 
1757, aged seventy (Gent. Mag., lv. 759, 
Ivi. 25, 281, 835; Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ 
ii. 281). W. C. B. 


WatsH SURNAME: ‘‘GH” PRONOUNCED 
As ‘‘sH” (10S. xii. 446; 118. i. 53, 96).— 
I am obliged to Pror. SxeatT for his out- 
spoken criticism. It would require more 
than ordinary courage to cross swords 
with a scholar of his position. But he has 
made one or two assertions which I must 
answer. I know Brugmann’s ‘ Grundriss’ 
quite well, but I fail to find in it any such 
dogmatic statements about Aryan phonetic 
laws in general, or the word ‘‘ daughter ” 
in particular, as the learned Professor has 
made. He states that an “‘entirely new 
subject has been started”* by me. How is 
it entirely new ? The question discussed was 
really the pronunciation of gh as sh; and I 
hazarded the conjecture that original Indo- 
European containea the guiturals kh and gh 
(like Semitic khe and ghain), which subse- 
quently became palatal sh in Sanskrit. 
Now no scholar has yet positively shown 
how many gutturals there were in Indo- 
European; nor, even with regard to those 
that are known, is it certain how they were 
pronounced. At p. 42 of his ‘Sanskrit 
Grammar’ (1889) Whitney says: ‘“‘ The 
Sanskrit guttural series represents only a 
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minority of Indo-European gutturals ” ; 
and at p. 41, referring to kh ana gh, generally 
called aspirated gutturals, he says that 
“their precise character is obscure and 
difficult to determine.’’ With regard to the 
palatal sh, it is usually held to have been 
derived from guttural k through an inter- 
mediate ch stage. This is true in some 
eases. I beg to submit, however, that it is 
directly derived from kh and gh pronounced 
not as aspirates, but as the Semitic gutturals. 
But even if they are merely aspirates, there 
is considerable doubt as to the pronuncia- 
tion of media asp. + ¢ or s, as may be shown 
by the following quotation from Karl 
Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss’ (Wright’s trans., 
vol. i. p. 346) :— 

**How was the combination media asp. + ¢ or s 
spoken at the time immediately preceding the dis- 
integration of the Indg. prim. community? What 
was, é.g., the Indg. prim. form of Av. dug*dar— 
Lith. dukter—‘ daughter,’ which on etymological 
principles would have to be put down as 

dhughter ? A positive answer has not yet been 
found.” 

This will also answer Pror. SKEAT’S asser- 
tion that the h of Sansk. duhitra is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the word 
““once began with dh.” True, the original 
word did begin with dh. But this dh merely 
became 4, ‘ana the h is the representative of 
original gh. 

There is no doubt at all about an original 
guttural. The only doubt is as to its pro- 
nunciation. I believe that an examination 
of changes undergone in Indo-European 
—— will show that palatal sh arose 
thus 

Either (1) Indo-European had gutturals kh 
and gh (khe and ghain) in addition to the usual 
series, and these became k or g in some 
languages, and palatal sh or h in others. 

Or (2) Indo-European gutturals k, g, kh, 
gh (aspirates), became palatal sh or h through 
intermediate forms kh, gh (khe and ghain). 

I offered the first view in my previous 
reply. But it is possible the second is the 
correct one, though in either case my con- 
tention as to palatal sh is substantially the 
same. V. 


_Le Saur’s Statue or Cuartes I. (10 S. 
xii. 225, 397).—Mr. Newton is correct in 
saying that Mr. Holden MacMichael antici- 
pated my note in his excellent volume on 
Charing Cross. I regret having inaccurately 
suggested that he had overlooked this 
rather important point. It is not recorded 
that the sword with buckles and straps 
passed to the Board of Green Cloth, so pre- 


sumably they went on account of their 
weight to the melting-pot ; but would it not 
be desirable to replace them? _ re 

The disappearance of the _ inscription 
plates occurred before 1838, because. John 
Woods of Clapton, who engraved the view of 
‘St. Martin’s Church from Charing Cross’ 
for Fearnside and Harral’s ‘History of 
London,’ 1838, shows the pedestal without 
them. The artist of this view (probably 
J. K. Hablot Browne) has brought Morley’s 
Hotel in the background much too close, 
as if the statue was in the south-east corner 
of Trafalgar Square. 

The inscription plates were placed one 
on the base and one in the recess of the 
pedestal on both sides—four positions in all. 
Of the railings, although they are shown 
in Woods’s plate, they were probably re- 
moved before 1837. The posts that now 
surround the site are marked ‘‘IV. W.R.’ 
or ‘‘WR” only, which may mean 1833 or 
any year between 1830 and 1837. f 

Mr. NewTon, who has evidently studied 
closely the detail of this fine work, may care 
to notice that there are eight nails in the 
shoe on the horse’s uplifted foot, and that the 
other feet are held down to the base by metal 
tongues and bolts. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Lyncw Law (10 S. xi. 445, 515; xii. 
52, 133, 174, 495; 11S. i. 55).—At the 
penultimate reference I stated that Wirt 
“had finished his biography on or before 
23 Oct., 1816. On consulting my notes 
I find that I wrote not “ had finished,” but 
virtually finished,” and that the word 
“ virtually * in some way got dropped out in 
typewriting. For this carelessness, which 
I naturally regret, I apologize to M. 

In The Analectic Magazine for July, 1815, 
a writer said that “ William Wirt... .is pre- 
paring for the press a Life of Patrick Henry ’ 
(vi. 83), and in the same magazine _for 
November, 1815, ‘‘Mr. Wirt’s promised 
Life of Patrick Henry ” is again referred to 
(vi. 376). In the summer of 1815 (see 
Kennedy’s ‘ Memoirs of Wirt,’ i. 408) Wirt 
engaged a publisher; and a “ Proposal by 
James Webster, of Philadelphia, for pub- 
lishing by subscription the Life of the late 
Patrick Henry....by William Wirt” was 
printed in The Port Folio for August, 1815 
(Third Series, vi. 183-4). In the same 
magazine for December, 1816 (Fourth 
Series, ii. 460-68), was printed that part of 
the biography which fills pp. 114-24 of 
Wirt’s ‘Life of Henry.’ In the same 
letter (27 Feb., 1817) in which Wirt spoke 
of “the first rough draft,’” he said, “I am 
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determined to retouch it ” (Kennedy, ii. 16). 
But long before, in a letter dated 24 Aug., 
1816, Wirt had declared that he was ‘“‘ much 
disposed to let the work go, in its present 
general form,” and that ‘‘ my disposition, 
therefore, is to let the form of the work 
remain, connecting the composition, state- 
ments, &c., where it shall be suggested and 
thought proper ” (Kennedy, i. 408). 

It is impossible to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies in Wirt’s letters. My view is 
that Wirt had collected his material by the 
summer of 1814; that he had virtually 
finished his biography by October, 1816 ; 
and that all he did after that date was in the 
way of revision and polishing. This view 
may be incorrect, but there is abundant 
evidence to support it, and it was apparently 
held by Wirt’s biographer; for between 
letters written by Wirt 7 April and 24 Aug., 
1816, Kennedy says that ‘“‘the biography 
was now approaching its completion” 
(i. 407); and before a letter written by 
Wirt 26 Jan., 1817, Kennedy remarks on 
“the expected publication of the biography, 
which was now ready for the press ” (ii. 9). 

M. asks why I omitted certain passages 
which, in his opinion, “tell against” the 
above view. My reasons were: first, 
because I could not see that they did militate 
against my view; secondly, because they 
did not seem to me to be particularly rele- 
vant. And I purposely omitted to mention 
Wirt’s letter in which he said that he had 
submitted his work to Roane, feeling sure 
that it would cause misapprehension, This 
notion is now confirmed, for it has led M. 
astray. M. says that the biography ‘‘ was 
not submitted to Mr. Roane (whose letter 
cited by Wirt contains the quotation in 
point) until at least four, and possibly more, 
months after” 1 Nov., 1816, and in proof 
quotes Wirt’s letter of 9 Aug., 1817. But 
that letter is very far from proving M.’s 
statement; for all that Wirt said was, 
“IT submitted the work to several old 
gentlemen, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Roane, Mr. 
Tucker, and two or three others in Hanover.” 
It will be observed that Wirt does not say 
exactly when he submitted the work to 
Roane; and M.’s assumption that it was 
after 1 Nov., 1816, is unsupported by a 
particle of evidence. We know that the 
work was submitted to Jefferson in August 
and October, 1816, and there is no reason 
why it may not have been submitted to 
Roane at the same time. Again, M.’s 
assumption that Roane’s letter was written 
after Wirt’s work was submitted to him is 
also unsupported by evidence, The ques- 


tion when Roane read Wirt’s work is not 
necessarily material, the important matter 
being when he wrote the letter in which he 
speaks of ‘“‘ Lynch’s law.” The work was 
not submitted to Jefferson until 1816; but 
as early as 18 Jan., 1810, Wirt had written 
to Jefferson asking him “ to throw together, 
for my use, such incidents touching Mr. 
Henry as may occur to you”’ (Kennedy, 1. 
279) and Jefferson complied with the 
request in letters dated 12 April, 1812, 
14 Aug., 1814, and 5 Aug., 1815. (See 
Ford’s edition of Jefferson’s ‘ Writings,’ 
ix. 339-45, 465-76.) As regards Judge 
Tucker, Wirt nowhere states exactly when 
the work was submitted to him; but in- 
asmuch as Wirt wrote to Tucker certainly 
as early as 31 Jan., 1805 (Kennedy, i. 129), 
it is reasonable to suppose that Tucker sent 
the information asked for (as Jefferson did) 
long before 1 Nov., 1816. 

As there is nothing either in Wirt’s letters 
or in Roane’s letter to show precisely when 
the latter was written, we are thrown back 
on what Wirt says in the Preface to his 
‘ Life of Henry ’ :— 

“Tt was in the summer of 1805 that the design of 
writing this biography was first conceived The 
author knew nothing of Mr. Henry, personally...... 
As soon, therefore, as the design was formed of 
writing his life......the author despatched letters to 
every quarter of the State in which it occurred to him 
as probable that interesting matter might be found ; 
pod he was gratified by the prompt attention which 


was paid to his enquiries...... From judge Roane the 
author has received one of the fairest and most 
satisfactory communications that has been made to 
him.......Although it has been so long since the 
collection of these materials was begun, it was not 
until the summer ot 1814 that the last communica- 
tion was received.”—Pp. v, ix, xii. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY (11 S. i. 68).—* Alton 
Locke’ was published in 1850. ‘ Yeast’ 
first appeared in volume form in 1851. It 
had previously come out in Fraser's Maga- 
zine in 1848. The ‘ Yeast* and ‘ Alton 
Locke’ epoch may roughly be said to cover 
the time between 1848 and 1855. It repre- 
sented the period of gravest strain in Kings- 
ley’s strenuous life. The reviews and 
notices which then poured upon him from 
the press read now very much like a dis- 
torted and malignant caricature of one 
of the bravest, tenderest, manliest spirits 
that the Church of England ever produced. 
Socially, in many influential quarters, he 
was ostracized ; politically, he was deemed 
a firebrand by “old women of both 
sexes”; religiously, his teaching was 
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looked upon with distrust and suspicion. 
His published writings, especially his novels, 
were bitterly assailed in The Record in 
1851. He was branded as ‘“ the apostle ” 
of Communism and Socialism in The Edin- 
burgh Review, and The Quarterly the same 
year. Bishop Blomfield prohibited him 
from preaching in London, but after reading 
the sermon which rumour had reported as 
subversive of all things human and divine, he 
straightway withdrew the prohibition. I 
subjoin the names of a few of the magazines 
in which criticisms of his writings appeared. 

‘ Alton Locke’ was reviewed in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, vol. Ixviii., 1850; Fraser’s 
Magazine, vol. xlii., 1850; Quarterly Review, 
vol. Ixxxvili., 1851; also in The Eclectic 
Review, and The Examiner. 

‘Yeast’ was reviewed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 1855; also in The Atheneum, 
Spectator, Guardian, and Gazette—some of 
the notices being friendly, but others very 
much the reverse. 

‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,’ Kingsley’s earliest 
poetical publication, was criticized in The 
North British Review, vol. xv. 1851. 

His ‘ Twenty-Five Village Sermons’ was 
reviewed in The Times soon after publication 
in 1849. 

There were also numerous cartoons, skits, 
and parodies, but these were of a somewhat 
later date than the period under considera- 
tion. Several pages, containing parodies on 
‘The Three Fishers’ and ‘ The North-East 
erg are printed in Hamilton’s ‘ Parodies,’ 
vol. tii. 

Perhaps I may also be permitted to name 
a clever cartoon of Kingsley, with apprecia- 
tive notice, which appeared in Once a Weei:, 
March, 1872. The artist was F. W. Waddy. 
At the time, however, when the cartoon 
appeared, Kingsley had become a power in 
the land. W. Scorr. 


Some references to Charles Kingsley about 
1854-7 will be found in Miss Sichel’s ‘ Life 
of Canon Ainger,’ chapters i. and ii. The 
book is now published by Nelson & Sons 


at a shilling. G. CM : 
Shettield. OORE SMITH 


T think Mr. Parxer will find what he 
wants In a volume of personal studies by 
the late Mr. Kegan Paul (I forget its name): 

G. W. E. R. 


BurTON AND FLetcHer (10S. vi. 464).— 
At the above reference it was pointed out 
that there was a serious obstacle to believing, 
as Mr. Courthope did, that in the Passionate 
Lord’s Song “‘ Hence, all you vain delights ” 


(‘ The Nice Valour,’ Act III. se. iii.), Fletcher 
was indebted to Robert Burton’s verses 
** When I go musing all alone,”’ as it would be 
very difficult to reconcile any such indebted- 
ness with Fletcher’s authorship, Fletcher 
having died three years before Burton's 
poem appeared in print. 

Unfortunately, this is not an_ isolated 
instance of the neglect of bibliographical evi- 
dence in dealing with this question. In the 
companion volume of Notes to Palgrave’s 
‘Golden Treasury,’ Books I.-IV., published 
by Macmillan & Co., (1904), the introductory 
remarks on Fletcher’s song by Mr. W. Bell 
contain the following (p. 218, notes to 
Book II.) :— : 

‘** There is a third famous poem on Melancholy, 
published in 1621, which certainly suggested some 
of the imagery of ‘Il Penseroso’ and must have 
been known to Fletcher. This is ‘The Author's 
Abstract of Melancholy, Acadoyas,’ prefixed by 
Burton to his famous ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ ”’ 

Burton’s famous book was published, it is 
true, in 1621, but it was not until the third 
edition (1628) that the ‘ Author’s Abstract 
of Melancholy, AcaAoyrxds,’ first appeared. 
The meaningless AcaAoyds is further proof 
that the early editions of the ‘ Anatomy’ 
were not consulted. The error is due to a 
reprint (it is found, e.g., in the edition pub- 
lished by William Tegg & Co., 1849). 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


‘*Morat PocKETHANDKERCHIEFS (11 
i. 146).—In reply to Poritictan I indignantly 
repel the accusation of non-study of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Putting aside the question of the periodical— 
a most worthy one, and one to which, I am 
sure, the great Pickwick (discoverer of the 
Cobham Stone) would have been proud to 
contribute, had it existed in his days, and the 
very motto of which is taken from another 
work of the immortal editor of ‘The Pick- 
wick Papers’—I would beg to inform 
Pourtic1an that if he will refer to the 
‘* Topical Edition ” of the aforesaid ‘ Papers,’ 
he will find that I am not ignorant as to what 
constitutes a moral pockethandkerchief, but 
that I was unable after ten years’ search 
to procure an example to illustrate the text ; 
nor, in spite of the many letters I received 
with regard to the Evening News article, have 


I yet found one. 


Nor, let me point out, is an election or 
a topographical or a prizefight handkerchief 
or any such, any relation to a moral pocket- 
handkerchief—which alone combines morals 
and woodcuts, leaves the passions of the mob 
severely alone, and devotes itself to the 
amelioration of humanity, thus forming an 
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admirable factor (in conjunction with flannel 
waistcoats) in reforming the natives of 
tropical climes, as in the case of Borrio- 
boola-Gha, on the left bank of the Niger. 
Should any of your readers possess so 
delectable a rarity as the moral pocket- 
handkerchief, they are requested to com- 
municate with C. Van Noorpen. 
35, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


As the subject of ‘‘ moral pockethandker- 
chiefs * has been brought forward, I may 
perhaps mention that ‘‘ temperance handker- 
chiefs’ were on sale at Winterton, co. 
Line., about 1841 or 1842, when I bought 
one. There was a figure of Father Mathew, 
surrounded by scenes representing the 
horrors caused by drink. These pictures 
had a moral effect on me which I have never 
ceased to feel. The draper of whom I 
bought the handkerchief was a teetotaller 
and Methodist preacher, and I remember his 
saying, ‘‘ We’ll wrap Father Mathew up in 
a piece of paper.” On Father Mathew see 


D.N.B J.T. F 
Durham, 
*“ComBotoio” (11 §. i. 129).—‘ The 
Stanford Dictionary’* gives ‘‘ Comboloio, 


Mod. Gr. a rosary.” 
J. R. 


ParRrRY AND Perry Famities (10 S. xii. 
344, 435).—I subjoin a few further early 
references to persons of these names, in 
chronological arrangement :— 


Thomas Parry, Esq., named as having acquired 
a lease of Pardon Chapel, &c., from Edward, Lord 
North, 1554.—Pinks’s ‘ History of Clerkenwell,’ 
p. 371. 

David Parry, waterman, ordered to be com- 
mitted to Newgate for disobedience to the 
Watermen’s Company and the Court of Alder- 
men, 1623.—‘ Remembrancia Index,’ p. 103. 

Hugh Parrey (sic), merchant, nominated high 
collector of subsidies in London by the Crown, 
1628.—Ibid., p. 197. 

Dr. George Parry, LL.D., mentioned as M.P. 
for St. Mawes, Cornwall, 1641.—Shaw’s ‘ History 
of the English Church,’ i. 27. 

Capt. John Perry, brewer, M.I. to his wife 
in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 1677.— 
Baddeley’s ‘ Account of St. Giles’s,’ p. 101. 

Timothy Perry, gentleman, named as an 
original subscriber to the erection of old Putney 
Bridge, 1728.—Féret’s ‘Fulham Old and New,’ 
i. 54. 

William Parry, of Monmouthshire, admitted 
an extra licentiate of the College of Physicians 
1745.—Munk’s ‘ Roll,’ ii. 140. 

Charles Parry, gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, 
tombstone in St. George’s Cemetery, Brunswick 
Square, 17—.—Cansick’s ‘ Middlesex Epitaphs,’ 
li. 213, 

McMurray. 


_ AvTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (11 S. 
i. 30).— 

Shine as the countenance of a priest of old. 
The quotation inquired after by Mr. Foster 
PALMER is from Tennyson’s ‘ Pelleas and 
Ettarre,’ paragraph 13. My version (1892) 
differs slightly and, with context, reads 
thus :— 

The men who met him rounded on their heels 
And wondered after him, because his face 
Shone like the countenance of a priest of old 
Against the flame about a sacrifice 

Kindled by fire from heaven : so glad was he. 


C. S. Mason. 


With regard to Mr. PRESLEY’s second 
quotation (ante, p. 109), 
Eye hath not seen, ear heard, or heart conceived, 

Leg 
he may like to know that Samuel Hayes, 
living in the end of the eighteenth century, 
is credited with the following lines in Foster’s 
‘ Dictionary of Poetical Illustrations,’ 3rd ed., 
London, 1874 :— 
Eye hath not seen, 


Ear hath not heard, nor can the human heart 
Those joys conceive, which blissful heritage 
Christ for his faithful votaries prepares. 
Mr. PrestEy’s fourth quotation, 
Before her face her handkerchief, &c., 
is from Pope’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ Il. 311-12 :— 
Before my face my handkerchief I spread 
To hide the flood of tears I did—not shed. 
The reference was supplied by the late 
C. F. S. WarrEN at 5 8S. viii. 119 (11 Aug., 
1877). W. Scorr. 


The details about Prof. Tyrrell’s quota- 
tion in the Rev. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS’s 

uery (ante, p. 149) are not quite exact. 

he original of Dr. Kennedy’s Latin is not 
‘* some lines,” but the following apophthegm 
in prose ; ‘‘ God is on the side of Virtue: for 
whoever dreads punishment, suffers it; 
and whoever deserves it, dreads it.” The 
author is not Cotton, but the Rev. Charles 
Caleb Colton, author of ‘Lacon; or, Many 
Things in Few Words addressed to those who 
Think,’ first published in 1820. The version 
which Prof. Tyrrell quotes is from ‘ Arun- 
dines Cami’ (p. 341, 4th ed., 1851). But 
Kennedy afterwards modified his rendering, 
for on p. 191 of his ‘ Between Whiles * (1877) 
it appears in the following form :— 

Virtuti bene uelle Deum sic collige : pcenas 

Qui meriti, metuunt ; qui metuere, luunt. 
In the English original printed opposite 
this later version the verbs after ‘‘ who- 
ever” are made plural (‘‘ dread,” “‘ suffer,” 
&e.). 
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Other translations from Colton by 
Kennedy are included in ‘ Arundines Cami.’ 
Some of these are reprinted, at times with 
alterations, in ‘Between Whiles.” The 
‘D.N.B.’ has alife of Colton ; and it is rather 
surprising to find that when Meyer’s ‘ Con- 
versations-Lexicon ’ first appeared the article 
on Colton occupied over a column. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


‘*No REDEEMING VICE” (11 S. i. 150).— 
This was said by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
of the prelate in ‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ 
and was supposed to allude to Henry 
Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Byron says (‘Don Juan,’ i. 16) of Donna 
Inez :— 
She had not one [fault]—the worst of all. 
He was alluding not obscurely to Lady 
Byron. W. A. H. 


FuncTION,” A CEREMONY (11 S.i._86).— 
The word is not actually used in French in 
that sense, but it is of common use in 


Spanish both for religious and theatrical 
ceremonies. 
Vincennes. 


THE COLUMBINE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century (11 8S. i. 87).—The herbalists of 
the sixteenth century have two columbines, 
for both Lyte and Gerard give this name 
to Vervain as well as to Aquilegia; but it 
is doubtless the latter that your corre- 
spondent means. This flower had a some- 
what sinister significance. Chapman (‘ All 
Fooles,’ ii.) makes Gazetta say of it, ‘‘ That 
thankles Flower fitts not my Garden”; 
and in Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ ii. 3, 
it is said to be ‘‘ascrib’d to.such as are 
forsaken.” Steevens (quoted by Friend), 
commenting on ‘Hamlet,’ IV. v. 189, 
suggests that it was the emblem of cuck- 
oldom, and quotes in support, from ‘ Caltha 
Poetarum,” 

The blue cornuted Columbine, 
Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy. 

Canon Ellacombe (‘ Plant-Lore of Shake- 
speare’) says the flower ‘‘ occurs in the 
crest of the old Barons Grey of Vitten, as 


may be seen in the garter coat of William 


Grey of Vitten (Camden Society, 1847).” 
C. C. B. 


The emblematic significance of the colum- 
bine will be found duly set forth in ‘ Flowers 
and Flower-Lore, by the Rev. Hilderic 


Friend. So named from the fancied re- 
semblance of its nectaries to the heads of 
pigeons in a round dish, these cornuted 
projections gave it a special meaning in 
regard to the bull’s horns which the husband 
was supposed to wear on occasion of wifely 
infidelity. It also served as the insignia of 
a jilted or forsaken lover :— 

The columbine, by lonely wand’rer taken, 

Is there ascribed to such as are forsaken. 

Argent, a chevron sable between three 
columbines slipped proper, are the arms 
borne by Hall of Coventry (Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’); and another of the name of 
Hall bears Argent, a chevron sable, fretty 
or, between two columbines proper (ibid.). 

The flower also occurs in the crest of the 
old Barons Grey of Vitten. In the bill 
presented by the painter in connexion with 
the funeral ceremonies of Lord Grey we 
read, says Mr. Friend :— 

‘Item, his creste with the favron, or, sette 
on a lefte-hande glove, argent, out thereof issuy- 
inge caste over threade, a branch of Collobyns, 
blue, the stalk vert.”’ 

In sae od purple hues arrayed, ofttimes indeed in 
white, 

We see, within the woodland glade, the columbine 
delight ; 

Some three feet high, with stem erect, the plant 
unaided grows, 

And at the summit, now deflect, the strange- 
formed flower blows. 

J. Hotpen 


In Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldrie,’ 1611, 
p- 116, there occurs the following passage :— 

“* He beareth Argent, a cheveron Sable betweene 
three Columbines slipped proper, by the name of 
Hall of Coventrie. The Columbine is pleasing to 
the eie, as well in respect of the seemely (and not 
vulgar) shape, as in regard of the Azurie Colour 
thereof; and is holden to be very medicinable 
for the dissolving of impostumations or swellings 
in the throat,”’ 

Wm. Norman. 


Columbine flowers occur in the arms of 
Cadman. A. R. Baytey. 


[Mr. Tom Jones and Mr. 8. L. Petty also 
thanked for replies, ] 


Four WIinps, A Farry Story (11 S. i. 
149).—‘ The Four Winds’ may be found in 
‘Tales and Fairy Stories,’ by Hans Christian 
Andersen, translated by Madame de Chate- 
ras 1856, and published by G. Routledge 

0. 

The belief that the four winds and their 
mother live in a cave is, however, a tradition 
found in several parts of Europe—in France, 
for instance. Andersen adapted a popular 
idea to his own purposes. ‘ Little Klaus and 
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Big Klaus,’ in the same volume, may be 
mentioned as another adaptation of a folk- 
tale which is widely known in the Old 
World. M. P. 


ALIPORE will find the fairy tale about the 
Four Winds in Andersen’s ‘Garden of 
Paradise,’ printed in ‘Tales for the Young.’ 
My edition is dated 1847. J.D. 

(W. A. H., D. O., and Miss ETHEL M. TURNER 
also thanked for replies. ] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Newly translated by 

E. E.C. Gomme. (Bell & Sons.) 

WITH a proper appreciation of what the progress 
of knowledge demands, Messrs. Bell have resolved 
to supersede the edition of ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ’ which has long held the post of honour 
in the Antiquarian department of their ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library”? by a new translation from the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Gomme. Having before 
him the critical editions of the text and annota- 
tions provided by Prof. Earle and Mr. Plummer, 
he has naturally been able to produce a greatly 
improved version. Heagrees with his predecessors 
in holding that the early part of the famous 
Chronicle which recounts the invasions of the 
Danes was probably written by King Alfred 
himself. The statement that in the year 883 this 
enterprising monarch sent alms all the way to 
the Christians in India is remarkable. 

An admirably full Index has been adapted 
from Mr. Plummer’s edition, but it is occasionally 
at fault. The entry, e.g., just referred to is 
indexed as ‘‘ India, 183, E,’’ instead of ‘‘ India, 
883, A.” Mr. Gomme gives up as an insoluble 
crux what is to be understood by the ‘‘ bone ”’ 
of a ship of King Griffin’s which was brought as 
a trophy to Harold (sub anno 1063). We venture 
to suggest that it was a sail, and that the word is 
the original of the diminutival form bonet (in 
Langland), a species of sail known later as a 
bonnet.’? In the Introduction ‘ future (p. vi,) 
is surely a mistake for ‘‘ present.’’ Moreover, the 
promise (p. 267) that the terms sac and soc and 
ainfangenthef, &c., will be explained in the Index 
is not made good. 


THE Nemesis of literary masterpieces has over- 
taken Esmond, which the Clarendon Press now 
publish in a students’ edition, with prolegomena 
(critical and historical), notes, and appendixes 
by Messrs. T. C. and W. Snow, and an introduc- 
tion, reprinted from ‘‘ The Oxford Thackeray,” 
by Prof. Saintsbury. The notes, adapted to the 
needs of the pupil-candidate for examination, 
explain everything explicable, yet, full to over- 
flowing as they (very properly) are, make good 
reading. Like other great masters of romance, 
notably Shakespeare and Scott, Thackeray paid 
little heed to consistency in detail, or fidelity to 
the minutie of history. Minor discrepancies 
and small errorsof fact occur in Esmond’s narrative, 
and where they appear the teacher is bound to 
notice them, for ‘‘ facts are facts, and when they 


are mentioned they must be put right. But ’’— 
in the words of the editors’ gracefully apologetic 
Preface—‘‘ the essential Thackeray is no more 
concerned with them than the essential Shake- 
speare with the date of Aristotle and the geo- 
graphy of Bohemia.” 

We must not wonder, therefore, to find Thacke- 
ray, in the Preface, placing Rachel Esmond’s 
death in 1736, while at the close of the story she 
is still living in 1742; or relating young Frank’s 
courtship of Mrs. Mountford in 1704—just a year 
after that elderly charmer’s decease ;_ or locating 
Walcote now near Wells and again near Winchester ; 
or describing Lady Dorchester (née Sedley) as 
“Tom Killigrew’s daughter.” Even when we 
read that Irish Teague of the Royal Cravats, on 
hearing Esmond whistle ‘ Lillibullero ’ (the popular 
anti-Jacobite tune), bade ‘‘ God bless ”’ his Honour, 
we need not marvel overmuch. Such “ twink- 
lings of oblivion ’’—and they are fairly numerous 
—are, after all, but the momentary respites 
demanded by the mind’s eye, fatigued with 
the effort of its steady gaze on the panorama 
of the story ; and Thackeray, were he challenged 
in respect of such lapses, might well reply, ‘‘ When 
most I wink, then do mine eyes best see.’”? The 
very brilliance of the inward light tends, as in the 
case of sun-pictures, to obliterate the sharp out- 
lines of the detail. 

In the autograph MS. of ‘Esmond,’ which lies 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
chapters have no titles. This accounts for a 
confusion which the present writer remembers 
puzzling over on his first perusal of the book: 
the title of chap. i. describes the contents of 
chap. ii., and vice versa, that of chap. ii. the 
events of chap. i. The titles must (observe the 
editors, who are indebted to Prof. Henry Jackson 
for information respecting the MS.) ‘‘ have been 
added without looking at the text, because the 
title of chap. iii. suits only the present order.’’ 
In the famous episode of the interview between 
Henry Boyle and Addison on the subject of ‘ The 
Campaign,’ Addison is represented as quoting 
Ovid’s line, ‘‘ Hac ibat Simois, hie est Sigeia 
tellus,’’ and, almost in the same breath, the words 
“aliquo prelia mixta mero.’’ These have not 
been traced to their source, and the editors 
suggest that they are an imperfect reminiscence 
of a verse three lines below the line from the 
* Heroides ’ cited by Addison just before—‘‘ Pingit 
et exiguo Pergama tota mero’’—adding that 
‘‘aliquo mero’”’ is very doubtful Latin for “a 
little wine.’’ But in view of the fact that he had 
already introduced this very phrase some pages 
above (‘‘So Esmond....drew the river on the 
table, aliquo mero,” &c.), is it not more likely that 
Thackeray here recalls the very words of some 
school exercise or University Prize poem, his own 
or another’s—words framed, of course, on the 
pattern of Ovid’s pentameter ? On this occasion 
it is that Addison, after Boyle’s departure, repeats 
to Esmond the line, ‘‘I puff the prostitute 
{Fortune] away,” from Dryden’s spirited version 
of Horace, Od. III. xxix.—an ode which, as many 
a place in the novels testifies, was never very long 
absent from Thackeray’s mind, and from which 
he had already borrowed a phrase, ‘ sevo leta 
negotio,’’ to characterize Beatrix at the age of 
thirteen. 

The editors devote six pages to the discussion 
of the means employed in ‘ Esmond’ to produce 
an illusion of the period of Queen Anne. These 
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include a skilful use of verbal and grammatical 
archaisms at certain points of (by no means 
throughout) the narrative; the combination of 
homely language with a somewhat formal syntax ; 
and the avoidance of everything exclusively 
modern, such as a coloured vocabulary and 
rhetorical forms of construction. Where Thacke- 
ray departs furthest from his prototypes is in his 
abundant resources for delineating and dra- 
matically presenting emotion. Whenever he 
modulates into a passionate key, his language is 
frankly modern ; and the dialogue too is ‘* modern 
in tone and feeling.’ despite its carefully old- 
fashioned diction. The reason is that ‘‘ Thacke- 
ray’s imagination works most intensely in his 
conversations. His figures come to him like this, 
talking like this ; he can just subdue their vocabu- 
lary to the historical level, but not their emotional 
tone or the course of their thoughts.” 

Amongst the notes presenting various points 
of interest are those on “ parasite,’’ ‘‘ pandour,”’ 
Pegasus,”’ ‘‘ guinguette,’’ ‘‘ merchant,”’ ‘‘ toy- 
shop,”’ and ‘‘ Darby and Joan.” A ‘ Biographical 
Appendix’ aims at setting in their true light 
some of the leading historical characters of the 
story. Thackeray’s estimate of these was largely 
formed under the influence of Macaulay, whose 
judgments have in these latter days been often 
modified, and sometimes reversed. Of Prof. 
Saintsbury’s glowing tribute there is no need to 
speak: ‘‘ A greater novel than ‘ Esmond,’ ”’ he 
writes, ‘‘I do not know; and I do not know 
many greater books.” There is an excellen!; 
Index. 


THAT boon to all interested in the world of 
newspapers, Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory, 
has reached its sixty-fifth annual issue, and is 
conducted with increased enterprise and vigour. 
Nothing is forgotten to render this Whitaker of 
the press thorough and complete, and the pro- 
prietors are justified in stating in the preface 
that the work “forms a reliable guide not only 
to the press of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
and India, but to the leading newspapers and 
publications of foreign countries.”’ The obit- 
uaries include E. E. Peacock of The Morning 
Post and Frederick Greenwood, the first editor 
of The Pall Mall Gazette. The number of papers 
in the United Kingdom is 2,331. Of this number, 
414 are within the London radius, of which 23 are 
morning dailies, and 7 evening. The great 
feature in newspaper history during the past year 
was the assembling of the first Imperial Press 
‘Conference, at which Lord Burnham presided. 


AMONG people noticed in L’Intermédiaire lately 
are the children of Munoz and Queen Christina of 
Spain the illegitimate children of Napoleon III., 
and the enigmatical Monseigneur Baur, who, being 
born an Israelite, became a Christian, and, taking 
the frock, excited the enthusiasm of fashionable 
Paris by the eloquence of his preaching. This 
*“complex and disconcerting figure’’ was the 
-director of the consciences of the Empress Eugénie 


and the “‘ great ladies of the imperial decameron,”’ | 


At the commencement of the Franco-German 
War he rushed in theatrical fashion to the out- 
posts, where apparently he did his duty, for he 
was subsequently decorated. Then, later, in the 
new era which followed on the downfall of the 
Empire, he unfrocked himself, and finally married. 
It is strange to read in L’Intermédiaire for 10 


January that, by custom, usage, and long posses- 
sion, the regular canons of St. Augustine still held 
slaves in the seventeenth century on property 
situated in the Combrailles country, on the 
frontier of Auvergne. Up to what date these 
slaves were retained seems uncertain. 

When envelopes for letters came into use has 
been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and a correspondent 
of our French contemporary notes that the royal 
declaration of 11 April, 1676, establishing a new 
tariff for letters confided to the ‘‘ ferme des postes,”’ 
charged a super-tax of a sow for letters with an 
envelope. Another subject familiar to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ is treated under the title ‘ Muré 
vif.’ A story is related of the Pére de Ravignan 
being taken blindfold to confess a man who was 
about to be walled up alive. This mysterious 
and gruesome adventure, which is confirmed in 
the number for 10 February by an account of the 
mason who was terrorized into doing the work, is 
supposed to have happened some sixty years ago. 

The origin of the phrase ‘ perfide Albion ”’ 
is demanded; and an interesting account is 
given of the metal breast-plates or forehead- 
plates which used to be commonly worn by mules, 
many of them being ornamented with an engraved 
representation of the coat of arms of the owner. 


Mr. S. FLETCHER WEYBURN has been at work 
on ‘The Weyburn Genealogy’ for some years, 
and has secured sufficient data to justify publica- 
tion in book form, which, however, depends on 
subscribers. His address is P.O. Box 494, 
Scranton, Pa., U.S. The book will include de- 
tails of Samuel Weyburn, sen., who settled in 
New York State before 1790, and Thomas Wey- 
burn (Wyborn), who went from England in 
1638 to Boston, Mass.; and early extracts con- 
cerning the family in Kent and Sussex, including 
their arms and manor house. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :-— 
On all communications must be written th 
e name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpITorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes_and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “he Pub- 
—_ the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

CorkIGENDUM. —Ante, p. 118, col. 1, 1. 38, for 
Khor” read khor. , 
= T. (“ Let no man a little 

virtuous woman’s counsel”). apman’s ‘Gen- 
tleman Usher,’ IV. i. . 

H. K. Sr. J. S.—Forwarded. 


Four YEaArRs’ do not advise on 
the value of old books. See notice above. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


RETROSPECTIONS OF AN ACTIVE LIFE, 1817-1866. 

POEMS WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH. 

THE ART OF CHESS. 

NEW NOVELS :—WHY DID HE DO IT? THE HUMAN COBWEB; WHEN NO MAN 


PURSUETH; WRACK; SILVERWOOL; THE GIRL WITH THE ODDS AGAINST 
HER; COUSIN HUGH; MARGOT MUNRO. 


SCOTT AND HIS FRIENDS. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—IMPRESSIONS OF PROVENCE ; THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS; 


JOACHIM MURAT; LIGHT-FINGERED GENTRY; FINSBURY LIBRARY; MESSRS. 
NELSON’S “SHILLING LIBRARY”; ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 1910. 


H. D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE; THE PRESENT POSITION OF FICTION; SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND THE MOUNTJOYES; ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 


SCIENCE :—RESEARCH NOTES; ROYAL CREMATIONS IN ISRAEL; ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
NOTES ; SOCIETIES. 


FINE ARTS. MUSIC. DRAMA. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


BIBLICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF LONDON. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Rust of Rome; They Also Serve; The Golden Centipede ; Margarita’s Soul ; 
Lovers on the Green; A Golden Straw. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Many Memories of Life in India and Abroad; La Question Crétoise ; 


Everyman’s Library. 
MR. A. F. WALTER; THE PRESENT POSITION OF FICTION; SALE. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Crystalline Structure and Chemical Constitution; Darwinism and Human Life; Royal 
Cremations in Israel ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Relics and Memorials of London City ; Mr. Maxwell Armfield’s Work ; The Erle Drax 
Sale; Gossip ; Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Elektra ; The Village Romeo and Juliet ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Justice ; Misalliance ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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A SELECTION FROM MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Retrospections of an Active Life. By 
JOHN BIGELOW, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of France, 1865-7. With 
35 Illustrations. In3vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage ls. 6d.) 

In these volumes Mr. Bigelow, the doyen of American diplomatists, 
gives a collection of memoirs of great historical importance. 


Gambetta. Life and Letters. By P. B. 
GHEUSI. Translated by V. M. MONTAGU. With 
8 Illustrations in Collotype. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Bombay in the Making (1661-1726). 
By P. B. M. MALABARI. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of 
Old England. By F. W. HACKWOOD, Author of 
‘Old English Sports.’ With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 53 other Illustrations. Second Impression. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

‘*Mr. Hackwood has written a book which will probably last a very 
long time. For its subject is a fine one, and its workmanship is 
th h....It isi ible to give any idea of the richness of these 
pages ; for he not only gives us nearly everything that we have a right 
to expect on each subject, but has been singularly blessed by 
fortune or industry, or probably both, in being able to illustrate his 
subject by rhymes, quotations, and references of all kinds, which are 
as welcome as unexpected.... Like the old ale of Old England, it is as 
nourishing as it is pleasant.”—Bookman. 


The Story of the Negro. By Booxer T. 


WASHINGTON, Author of ‘Up from Slavery,’ &c. In 
2vols, Cloth, 10s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


The American People: a Study in 
National Psychology. By A. MAURICE LOW. 
Vol. I. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 

Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis 
G. ALLINSON, Professor of Classical Philology in 
Brown University, and ANNE C. E. ALLINSON, 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, 4 Maps, and 16 other 
net. 


Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
Forty Years Ago and After. By J. 


GEORGE TETLEY, D.D., Magdalen College, Oxford 
Archdeacon of Bristol, Canon of Bristol Cathedral. 
With a Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 63. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


Vehicles of the Air. By Victor LovcHeep, 
Member of the Aeronautic Society, Founder Member of 
the Society of Automobile Engineers, &c. With 140 half- 
tone Illustrations and 130 Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

By 


The Conquest of Consumption. 
ARTHUR LATHAM, M.D., and C. H. GARLAND. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Amateur Astronomer. By G1pEon 
RIEGLER. Translated by GEORGE AUBOURNE 
CLARKE. With 112 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 

3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) é 


Pre-Historic Rhodesia. An Examination 
of the Ethnological and Archeological Evidences 
as to the Origin and Age of the Rock Mines and 
Stone Buildings, with a Gazetteer of Medieval 
South-East Africa. By R. N. LL, Author of 
‘The Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland,’ ‘ The Ancient 
Ruins of Rhodesia,’ With 5 Maps and Plans and 52 
Illustrations, Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 6d.) 

By G. 


New Light on Ancient Egypt. 
MASPERO, Member of the Institute of France, Pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, Director-General of the 
Services of eo in Egypt. Translated by 
ELIZABETH LEE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

“‘M. Maspero’s book is the ripe fruit of fifteen years’ digging among 
the ruins of ancient Egypt, and of an industry and enthusiasm for 
research that perhaps no other living man can equal. Certainly there 
is no one else who possesses at once the antiquarian knowledge, the 
imaginative power, and the rary genius to recreate anew the 
ife of past ages as the French scientist is able to do. In 

ives again the Egypt that was the. earliest birth-place 


history.” —Outlook. 
Tramps in Dark Mongolia. By Jouy 


HEDLEY, F.R.G.S. With 52 Illustrations and a Map 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient 
Etruria. By FREDERICK SEYMOUR, Author of 
‘Saunterings in Spain’ and ‘Siena and Her Artists.’ 
With a Map and 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s.6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

With an 


Argentina. By W. A. Hirst. 
Introduction by MARTIN HUME, a Map, and 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) A new volume of the ‘South 


American Series.” 
Garden Planning. By W. 8. Rogers. 


With many Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 10s. net. 
(Inland postage, 6d.) 


Munich: History, Monuments and Art. 
By HENRY RAWLE WADLEIGH. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, about 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


A Handbook of Polar Discoveries. 
By A. W. GREELY, Major-General, United States 
Army. With a Frontispiece and 7 i £ Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The South Devon and Dorset Coast. 
By SYDNEY HEATH. Fully Illustrated with a 
Coloured Frontispiece, Sketches, Plans,. 
Maps, &c., and with specially designed End-Papers. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

[The County Coasts Series. 


The South Wales Coast. By Ervyesr 
RHYS. With a Coloured Frontispiece and many other 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) [The County Coasts Series. 


Persia in Revolution. With Notes of 
Travel in the Caucasus. By J. M. HONE and P. L. 
DICKINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 
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